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Pills 


Are invaluable as a family medicine, 
because they are safer to give to chil- 
dren—because they are surer in their 
operation—and because they are more 
effectual for the relief and cure of the 
numerous ills peculiar to the young— 
than any other preparation which has 
ever been made available to the 
public. Their delicate sugar-coating, 
which makes them easy to take, read- 
ily dissolves on reaching the stomach 
and preserves their medicinal strength 
to an indefinite period. In Bilious 
Attacks, Headache, Constipation, Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Troubles, and Diarrhoea, they may always be 
Either for young or old, Ayer’s Pills 





relied upon. 


Keep the System in Perfect Order. 


They relieve Rheumatism and Neuralgia, and, if taken in the 
beginning of a cold or influenza, check further progress of the 
disease or greatly modify its course. 


‘For over twenty years I have used Ayer’s Cathartic Pills in my family, and have never 
known them fail to master the trouble for which they are taken. I should not feel safe to be 
without them.’’—J. W. L. Porter, North Ogden, Mich. 


‘*T have now used Ayer’s Pills in my family for seven or eight years. Whenever I have an 
attack of headache, to which I am very subject, I take a dose of Ayer’s Pills and am always 
promptly relieved. I find them equally beneficial in colds; and, in my family, they are used for 
bilious complaints and other disturbances with such good effect that we rarely, if ever, have to 
call in a physician.’’——-H. VouLLIEME, Hotel Voulliemé, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


**T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family for several years, and always found them to be a mild 
and excellent purgative, having a good effect on the liver. It is the best pill used.”’—FRANK 
SPILLMAN, Sulphur, Henry Co., Ky. 


“‘T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family for several years, and have always found them most 
effectual in the relief of ailments arising from a disordered stomach, torpid liver, and constipated 
bowels.’’—-CHARLES J. Booru, Olivewood, Pasadena P. O., Cal. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Every Dose Effective. 

















Comfort for Hot Weather. 





In the Sultry Summer Days, 


When any sort of exertion is unwelcome, and we are only too thankful to enjoy anything which cools 
and refreshes us, we are glad to be able to recommend to the notice of our readers a delightful new 
invention recently patented by the Crown Perfumery Company, of 177 New Bond Street, w. 
Under the title of Lavender Salts they have prepared an invigorating smelling salts, entirely free 
from the bitter, pungent and disagreeable odor which as a rule distinguishes all ordinary smelling 
salts. Here we have the delightfully fresh perfume of lavender, mingled with something which is 
strong and powerful, but most agreeable. These Lavender Salts will be found a delightful addition 
to every lady’s toilet table, for they are beyond doubt the most agreeable deodorizer that exists. By 
leaving the stopper out of the bottle for a few minutes the air of any room will become purified, and 
the atmosphere rendered at once refreshing and invigorating.—Lady’s Pictorial, London. 

Our readers, who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, o{ 
the Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender Salts. 
No rhore rapid or eye cure for headache is possible.—Le Follet, Paris. 

No articles of the toilet have ever been prodused which have been received with the enthusiasm 
which has greeted the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts. 
They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought in Paris as in New York. They 
are daily jp gt pleasure, comfort, health and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold by 
all druggists as follows: i 





Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, | 02., 75c.; 2 0z., $1.25; 
3 0z., $1.75; 4 0z., $2.25. 

Crab-Apple Blossom Soap in decorated caskets, 50c. a 
tablet. The Crown Lavender Salts, 75c. a bottle. 

Do not fail to buy this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom 
Perfume and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts 
to take away with you this summer. 


ANNUAL SALES, 500,000 BOTTLES. 
SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
. ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 
BLOSSOMS. | 


Beware of fraudulent imitations put up by unprincipled 
dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the ‘bottles of the neuianeeen 
company, with the well-known Crown Stopper. No others U7 NEM BON ST LOND 
are genuine. rr 














Crab-App! 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Boy. 











MASTER NOLAN, DAYTON, OHIO 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy robust and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘<The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 








HIGRERI 





This historic American house now wish 
to call the attention of those intending to 
purchase, or of those interested in a piano, 
to the latest product from their factory. 
Szxcty-nine years of experience and an 
unquestioned reputation for honest and 
durable work make these pianos of the 
highest rank. 

tvery piano guaranteed for five years. 
Style “fF (upright) and Style *B” (grand) 
especially are attracting world-wide notice 
Jrom musical people. 

Representatives of Chickering ¢ Sons 
are to be found in almost every city, but 
communications addressed to the Company 
at Boston will receive prompt attention 
Jrom the Company or its representatives. 

We ask you to write us before buying. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Founded 1823. 
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For the Companion. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 


Called Home. 


The next day was Sunday. When James 
Copeland glanced across the barrier line which 
divided the men’s side of the Friends’ meeting- 
house from the women’s, and saw Lois’s face, it 
seemed to him that his dread of the night before 
had been but an uneasy dream. There, again, 
was the sweet unconsciousness, the 
meek, self-forgetting look. Her eyes 
were cast down in the manner of a 
sincere Friend, who seeks to resign 





tears suppressed, with which he had called upon 
his listeners to imagine the joy of that child’s 
return! 

Was he supposing himself in such impossible 
sorrow and strange joy? Impossible! Was it 
then impossible? With what a shock of dismay 
Lois recognized herself as a prodigal, with a 
father watching, waiting, perhaps also in sorrow. 

Once more the rare tears rose in her own eyes, 
and the first real agony of remorse that had ever 
visited her came with cruel onslaught upon her. 

At that moment it seemed impossible to wait 
for the night to pass. She must go atonce. She 
longed to do something difficult, immediately, for , 





herself to the influence of the Spirit. 

But James Copeland seemed deter- 
mined to be pained about something. 
Presently an elderly Friend rose, laid 
aside her bonnet, and knelt in prayer. 
She had a beautiful face. It was a 
tradition that she had been always 
much admired. 

“There is an instance,’ said James, 
“of much beauty, with real self-for- 
getting simplicity. It is not, after all, 
impossible.” 

But as the elderly Friend prayed, 
he was impressed by the spirit of her 
prayer. ‘ Resignation,’’ ‘‘the sore 
chastening of sorrow,”’ thanksgiving 
for having been ‘‘saved from those 
pleasures which harden the heart,” 
—these expressions and allusions 
seemed to afford James a new oppor- 
tunity to be troubled. 

It was all that, then,—sore chasten- 
ing and the cutting off of life’s joys, 
—that had brought her to pray, at 
last, that “‘God in His goodness would 
give something better than happiness 
to His children—the willingness to do 
without happiness.” 

James looked across again at the 
downcast face, and no longer dared to 
wish anything for Lois. The dearest 
qualities of the soul are dearly bought. 

James went to “the meeting’’ on 
Sunday mornings, and to the Unita- 
rian vesper service in the evening; 
and so divided himself evenly between 
the world, which he liked, and the 
Quakers, with whom he had been 
born. 

That evening Lois seemed restless 
again, for Una was playing her always plaintive, 


wistful music; and James said, ‘*Would thou like | even to a girl who had felt herself able to endure | bein’ the right one.”’ 


Per 


to go to vespers, Lois ? 

Yes, something like that was what Lois wanted; 
to go somewhere—to be having more experience. 

It was a quiet, beautiful experience, that vesper 
service which she attended. The possible lack of 
heartiness and warmth seemed only the effect of | 
the calm, Quaker atmosphere of the town. A 
deep, sweet peace, deeper and sweeter than the | 
Quaker silence, filled all the space to the groined 
roof, as Lois, wondering and overawed, took her | 
place in the church, for the organ was breathing 
out music which seemed to her inspired. 

When the varied ceremonies had reached the | 
impressive silent prayer, Lois, having waited | 
with bowed head and closed eyes, began to 
wonder what sound would break the silence in | 
this strange, agreeable worldly meeting. It had 
seemed to the Quaker girl more like another | 
absorbing pleasure than like a ‘‘meeting.”’ 

Her mind wandered, and returned to the 
question which had occupied her all the day, as 
to whether she might not stay one week more, 
and gather all its proffered delights. At the 
Same time she was listening for the sound that 
Was to break the silence. 

It came. A voice, as of an angel, lifted in 
deep, heart-full melody the cry, ‘I will arise—I 
will arise, and go unto my father !"’ 

Lois, listening, was transfixed, as one who 
gazes at a vision. Her vision was of the slight 
form of her father, his fine, spiritual face full of 
tenderness, as he had stood before her in quarterly 
meeting, and preached with gentle pleading from 
those words. 

She remembered the tremor of his voice as he | 
represented the sorrow of a father whose child 
was wandering from him; his long waiting and | 
hoping; and the smothered sound as of rising | 


| ment was all that was needed in order to win. 


| noisy children ; 


‘Doesn't thee 


her father’s sake. And it would be difficult— | 


persecution and death for his sake. A week ago 
it would have been easy. Now, in spite of her | 
pangs of remorse, she felt it to be hard. 

Without doubt you expect of her what she | 
expected of herself—that she would return to| 
Cape Cod by the morrow’s train. But by morning 
there was a new constraint. 

The contest between her two hearty longings | 
was not so easily settled. 

The sleighing was better than ever; and that 
especially agreeable young man of the sleighing 
party sent early to beg Lois to put off her) 
departure until the afternoon, so that he might | 
have the pleasure of driving her out himself. 

Lois hesitated. On either side a little encourage- | 





‘““Why does thee grudge a few hours more ?”’ | 
said Una, hospitably. ‘Will it make such a vast | 
deal of difference ?”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ Lois said, with relief; ‘it would not | 
make much difference.’ | 

She returned the answer that she would go for | 
the drive. 

At eleven o'clock she sat by the parlor window | 
watching for her cavalier. The sleighing carnival | 
was at its height. The excitement of again being 
a part of it was in Lois’s veins. 

She felt that her new bonnet was effective. 
She stepped into the hall to take another look at | 
herself in the little mirror of the hat-rack. | 

Yes, she was much as she wished to be; and | 
with her underlying remorse passably covered by | 
this complacency, she returned to the window | 
and continued to watch with a casual side interest | 
the sleighs slip along, now with a load of happy, | 
now with a young man and 
woman blissful with dignity; ladies, alert with 
stimulated shopping energies; then an old man 





alone, or a grave personage too much engrossed 
with the general affairs of life to regard his mode 
of getting about. 

Presently she was attracted by the singular 
manner of a strangely familiar-looking man, 
who halted and stared about with an absorbed 
interest in houses. After a protracted survey of 
the house-door opposite, he faced about, and 
crossed over with an air of decision. 

Lois started. She ran to open the door. 

**Rastus! *Rastus Phinney !"’ she called. 

The man looked up, and seemed as much 
pleased as if he had discovered a continent. 


“There you be, eh?’’ said he, im a slow, 


forgive me?’ 


“This is the house I fixed on as 
He was a sailor-looking 
man, and he shambled up the doorsteps as if he 
were climbing the companion-way of a tossing 
schooner. 

Lois was too much confused by the surprise of 
seeing their next-door neighbor of Cape Cod 
jogging about ina New Bedford street to make 
any surmise as to his object in seeking her. She 
begged the old neighbor to come in, and seated 
him in the great tufted chair. 

‘‘How are they at home ?"’ she asked. 

*Rastus Phinney lifted his hata trifle from his 
forehead, and rubbed his head. Then he set the 
hat back firmly again im its customary place 
Upon no occasion, save when he was at meeting, 
at table, or in bed, was he quite sure that it was 
time to remove his hat. 

“Wal,” said he, “that’s what I come for. 
Your father aint well; and sence I had to come 
to Bedford, ‘t any rate, he wanted me to fetch 
you back. He seemed to be afraid somethin’ 


subdued way. 





else would happen so’t you couldn’t come; and | 


he’s turrible anxious to see you.”’ 

“Oh, why hasn't mother told me ?"’ 
in distress. 

“They was expectin’ of you every day, and 
your father wa'n't willin’. 
want to scare you. But when your letter come 
instid of you Sat'day night —" 

*Rastus halted. 

“Well, what ?—what?’’ asked Lois, anxiously. 

‘*Wal, he’s been havin’ bad spells, and they’ve 


said Lois, 


had the doctor over from Falmouth, and he says | 


there's something the matter with the valve to his 
heart. I never heerd afore ‘t there was valves to 
hearts. Cur’ous, aint it?” 
‘*My father’s heart!'’ moaned Lois. She gasped, 
with a feeling as if her own heart stood still. 


‘There, don’t be scared,” said "Rastus. ‘He 


I presume he didn't | 


told me particular to be sure not to scare you, or 
make you feel sorry about anything. He aint in 
no danger now, but Sat'day night we thought he 
wa'n’t goin’ to live. * 

“Oh—h!" 

Lois uttered a long, deep cry, like one who falls 
under a piercing knife. 

“Don’t be scared—don't, I beg of ye, Lois!” 
pleaded ‘Rastus, taking alarm himself at sight of 
Lois’s white face, for he had heard vague rumors 
of women who fainted. 

In terror of that hitherto unbraved catastrophe 
he wandered about in a helpless, distracted way, 
plaintively calling, ‘‘Water! water!"’ for some- 
where in his dull brain there was 
stored away an impression that water 
was the remedy to be applied to 
fainting and fires. Y 

He opened doors and continued to 
call feebly for water, until he came 
upon a terrified maid, ready to take 
refuge in the street from such a 
strange invader. 

“Gi' me some water for Lois— 
quick!"’ said “Rastus. The maid, 
seeming to feel that her only chance 
of safety was to obey, suppiied the 
imperative need. 

Lois had not fainted, but a glass 
of water proved to be the proper 
remedy, and dispelled the sinking 
feeling. 

Another maid appeared then, to 
say, ‘*The gentleman's waiting, Miss 
What shall I tell him ?” 

“What gentleman?’’ Lois asked, 
confusedly. 

“The one you was to go to drive 
with.” 

“I can't go! Tell him I cannot 
go!’ said Lois. “I must go to my 
father now—now! Don't let us wait!’’ 
she added, rising tremulously. 

The maid disappeared, to make 
such explanations as she could sur- 
mise or invent, and the sleigh-bells 
jingled slowly away from the door. 

‘‘Now, Lois, “said *Rastus Phinney, 
persuading Lois with clumsy gentle- 
ness to return to her chair, “‘you 
was quite a sensible girl when you 
left home. We can't gotill half after 
three, and there aint nothing to be 
scared about. 

‘*I was just goin’ to tell you,’’ he 
went on, resuming his own chair, 
“that your father he come out of it 
all right Sat'day night, and the doctor 
said if he was careful, and if he didn’t work 
much, and didn't hurry or git excited, he would 
git along; he might live for years.’’ 

“Might? Might?’ The tone in which Lois 
said this was like a faint, ineffectual shriek. 

‘Wal, we can't tell as any of us’ll live till 
to-morrer,"’ said "Rastus 

There was nothing reassuring in that thought 
to Lois. She sat in an attitude of being ready to 
start, and continued to grieve silently. 

‘There was one thing your mother wanted me 
to say to you particular, contimued ‘Rastus. 
“The doctor's bills and the medicine 1s costly, 
and they've had to hire a boy to do the chores, 
and so on, so’t your father’s hard on’t for money ; 
and she said you'd better git that of yourn out o' 
the bank and bring it home, if you pleased. 
They need it consid'rable, I expect.” 

Again the knife pierced Lois. 

“It's gone!"’ she moaned. “It's gone! it’s 
gone! O father'’’ She clasped her hands hard 
in helpless anguish. 

‘‘Gone where ?’ exclaimed ‘Rastus. 
haint failed ?’ 

‘“No—no! I've failed! I've failed my father! 
I've bought these things with it," said Lois, 
throwing aside her bonnet and gloves and fur 
collar, and breaking into the first bitter sobbing 


Lois. 


“The bank 


| of her life. 





“They won't be prepared to believe that/’ 
murmured ’Rastus, in much difficulty himself of 
crediting a thing so improbable of Lois Mallet. 

There was nothing to do but to wait for the 
four hours to pass before Lois could arise and go 
to her father. Yes, there was one thing. She 
opened her trunk and took out and put on the 
old bonnet and gloves, and left the new things 
out; she could never bear to see, in the dear old 
home, the evidences of her unfaithfulness. 

‘“*I give them to the Orphan's Home,” she said 
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to Una, innocently, and with no thought of irony. 

‘““Why, my dear!’”’ said Cousin Susan; ‘what 
a strange, extravagant whim! Thee keep thy 
pretty things to wear thyself !’’ 

‘““No,”’ said Lois, “they don’t please me as I 
thought they would; and I don’t think they 
would suit my father and mother.” 

«And I suppose,” said Una, ‘that it’s only the 
matter of picking a few more cranberries, and 
tying some tags, to have just what will please 
thee.” 

Lois could not tell how the money which the 
things cost was needed in her home, for fear she 
should seem to be claiming material attention for 
the need. 

The Copelands were sorry to part with Lois. 
They had all come to love her very truly. They 
begged her to come again soon. 

“J shall never leave my father again,’’ said 
Lois. 

James Copeland, as he shook her hand in 
saying ‘‘Farewell,”’ and looked into the pathetic 
face in the old bonnet, knew not whether to smile 
or to weep: He saw again not, truly, the simple 
Quakeress who had come to the quarterly 
meeting, but a woman who had been aroused by 
a great emotion to new possibilities of nobleness 
and strength. 

It seemed to Lois that the journey to Cape Cod 
would never end; the train stopped so constantly 
to let people get leisurely in and out, when she 
needed to be rushing on. ’Rastus talked, but 
she understood scarcely a word he said. She 
was pressing forward wishfully, and thinking 
over and over what she would say to her father, 
and what he would probably reply; and how 
placidly he would sit in his great chair by the 
tire, and she close beside him all the evening, his 
hand often stroking her hair; and she would tell 
him all—all. 

At the thought of his pity, his sympathy,— 
which would be far greater than his disappoint- 
ment in her,—she felt that surging emotion which 
tightens the throat, and which is half happy and 
half painful ecstacy. 

How quickly he would forgive her! For her 
sorrow was great, and he could never see her 
sorry. She would not see him sorry. No; he 
should know how true she could be. As to his 
need, she would. work like a grinding-mill for 
him henceforth—forever, if need were. 

But one fearful word took the certainty from 
all her comfort, and reduced her future to fears. 
Her father ‘‘might live!’’ This meant that he 
might not live. ‘Rastus Phinney started at the 
low sound which burst from Lois’s lips. 

They arrived in the darkness, lighted only by 
the snow and the sickly oil lamp of the little 
station. The dear old sleigh and the costly hired 
boy were there to meet Lois. She seemed only 
to perceive that. 

Poor ’Rastus departed unheeded, and Lois took 
the reins herself, urging the old horse with 
command that was half entreaty. 

Her heart leaped with yearning as she drew 
near home. There were the warm lights smiling 
out upon her, and mother in the open door to 
meet her. But where was father? Lois asked 
that before she stepped upon the threshold. 

‘*He’s gone to lie down,”’ said Anna Mallet. 
“Thee go right in. He heard thee coming, and 
he’s impatient to see thee.” 

*‘O mother! how is he ?’’ asked Lois, fearfully, 
hastily laying off her wraps. 

‘sHe’s better to-day. He has been feeling 
pretty well—quite like himself,’’ said her mother, 
cheerfully. ‘‘He was so pleased to think of thy 
coming.”’ 

Even the few steps to the sitting-room door 
where her father always lay down to rest seemed 
many to Lois, for she longed so to be held in his 
arms, to have his loving welcome; but to tell 
him, first, that she was no more worthy to be 
called his child. It is such comfort to confess 
our sins to those who love us! 

She moved forward quietly, remembering even 
in her eagerness that her father must not be 
excited. 

The light of the lamp on the high, old-fashioned 
chimney-piece shone down upon the couch on 
which he lay, but it stood with its head toward 
the door, so that she could only see the hand that 
lay beside him—no longer hard and brown, but 
strangely thin and white; and in it his big old 
silver watch, by which he had been counting the 
minutes until his child should come. 

‘‘Father!"’ said Lois gently, falling upon her 
knees beside him. ‘‘Dearest father!’’ 

He smiled with a rapture seldom seen on 
earthly faces. 

‘Father, forgive me!’’ said Lois, choking, and 
reaching to invite the tender, ready embrace, 
familiar since the day she was born. 

But for the first time her father refused it; yet 
his smile did not vary. It was brimming with 
love, but it was his only response. 

Lois looked at it in wonder. This manner was 
not her father’s. 

‘Doesn’t thee forgive me?” ‘she sobbed at 
length, in the grieved, quivering voice of a little 
child; sinking, shrinking into a lower attitude 
before this strange aspect of her father. 

But still he answered with silence, and that 
strange smile, as if he said, ‘“‘Love wipes it all 
out. There is nothing for love to forgive.” 

Then Lois looked long—long—long, a cold 
weight sinking slowly upon her. At first she 
could not understand; then she would not. But 
at length she understood. 





With piteous, suffocated cries she clung to all 
that there was left of her father. She buried her 
face on his breast; and there they found her. 

Joseph Mallet was laid in the little Friends’ 
burying-ground, with that same happy smile on 
his face. 

‘‘Why, my dear child,”’ said the kind doctor, 
when Lois’s grief gave way in a passion of 
weeping, ‘‘how can you feel so? He died of joy; 
and what was there to tell? He knew it all.” 

But Lois, to all consolation, made the same 
reply: ‘‘It has cost too much—too much!” 

Mary CATHERINE LEE. 
(The End.) 
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A VERNAL DAY. 


First the blue, and then the shower ; 
Bursting bud and shining flower ; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring ; 
Birds too full of song to sing. 


Selected. —Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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For the Companion. 


TRACKING TIP TANNER. 
| 


“Tip Tanner has broken jail!’’ So Joshua | 
Staples shouted to us as he drove rapidly past | 
from the village. 

If you have never lived in the country you can | 
have no idea of the alarm and uneasiness which 
the escape of a criminal causes among people 
who dwell upon isolated farms, sometimes a mile 
or more from the next neighbor. Each family 
fears for its own safety, and no one feels at ease 
until the fugitive has been recaptured, or is 
known to have quitted the vicinity. 

Consequently his pursuit is everybody’s busi- 
ness, as much as it is that of the regular officers 
of the law; and all do what they can to bring 
about his return to prison. 

Leaving the older men to guard the houses, the 
others, arming themselves with whatever they 
can press into service, form search parties and 
start upon the chase amid general excitement. 

Tip Tanner, that worst of minor rural offenders, 
a horse-thief, well known all over Sarrabec 
County for his numerous robberies, had been 
arrested and confined in the East Freedom lock-up 
only two days before, to the universal joy. His 
escape seemed like a public calamity. 

So Joshua Staples’s news threw us into 
confusion. Motherturned pale. The girls cried. 
Father took down the old Springfield musket 
which he had carried throughout the war. John 
rushed up-stairs to get his double-barrelled 
shot-gun; while I, owning no firearms, felt like 
King Richard on Bosworth field, and would 
have given a kingdom, had I possessed it, fora 
day’s use of the clumsiest gun. 

“Oh, mercy me! What shall we do?’ sighed 
mother. 

‘‘Where’s the ramrod that goes with this 
musket ?’’ shouted father. 

“T can’t find my cartridges!’’ howled John, 
from his room. 

‘*We’ll all be murdered !’’ sobbed Mary. 

Between father’s rummaging for his ramrod, 
John’s overturning everything in his quest of 
ammunition, and the rushing about of the rest 
of the family without any especial object, an 
uninstructed passer-by would have wondered 
whether it wasn’t his duty to come in and try to 
save one or two lives, at least. 

Nate Fairfield drove up just as the racket was 
at its loudest. 

“See you've heard the news,’’ said he, laughing. 
“T’ve got my two-seated beach-wagon outside, 
and if you boys will come with me, we’ll maybe 
manage to do something.’’ 

Nate was exactly John’s age, seventeen; but 
he affected a habit of taking everything very 
coolly, as if he were above and beyond the 
youthful weakness of becoming agitated. Yet 
this did not prevent him from making as many 
blunders as John and myself, who, father 
declared, were two of the most rattle-brained 
boys in existence. 

While this opinion of father’s did not dispose 
him to be confident of the result of our expedition 
he let us drive off without objection. 

‘Now, fellows,’’ began Nate, as we drove 
along, ‘‘we’d better go the Muck Meadows way, 
for Sheriff Rodgers and fifteen men started down 
the Ten-Mile road half an hour ago. Tanner’s 
sure to try to get over the State line, and they’re 
going around to head him off. But we'll travel a 
straight course, and we’re more likely to get 
near him than a crowd of that size, travelling 
together.’”’ 

“Is he on foot ?”’ asked John. 

‘Yes; and he can’t have stolen a horse at this 
time of day.” 

We went on several miles without seeing any 
one, for it was a lonely district. About noon we 
drew aside to water the horse at a spring in the 
thick woods. By this time some of the novelty 
of the thing had worn off, and we began to think 
that we had come on a fool’s errand. 

‘Ten to one he’s taken some other road,”’ said 
John. 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ protested Nate ; ‘‘we may overhaul 
him in the next half-hour.” 

“T’ve just thought of something,” I broke out, 
suddenly. ‘‘Suppose we do overhaul him ?” 

“I’ve got my double-barrel,’’ answered John, 
proudly. 








‘And I’ve a six-chambered Colt revolver,’ 


added Nate, drawing out the weapon. ‘This is 
the sort of thing a man wants when he is chasing 
thieves.” 

“Only, when a man wants this sort of thing, 
he wants it loaded,’’ exclaimed John, examining 
the revolver and then bursting into a shriek of 
laughter. 

‘What? Not loaded? You don’t mean it!” 
Nate sputtered, snatching his pistol from John’s 
hand. ‘How on éarth did I happen to forget to 
load it?” 

John, who had been feeling in his pockets, had 
stopped laughing. 

“Some way I happened to forget to bring my 
cartridges,’’ mumbled he, looking extremely 
sheepish. 

“Then neither of you can fire a shot, can you ?”’ 
asked I. 

‘‘Keep still, Charléy,’’ snapped John. 
do young boys know about guns ?”’ 

“They know that guns won’t go off unless 
they’re loaded; and neither will six-chambered 
Colt revolvers,”’ retorted I. 

‘‘He won’t guess that we can’t shoot,’’ urged 
Nate, who was of a hopeful cast of mind. ‘We 
can take a good aim at him, and if we look 
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| ferocious enough he’ll surrender, and be glad to 


do it.” 

I privately doubted my ability to look ferocious 
when face to face with a desperate criminal, and 
I fancy the others did, too; but no one said so. 

‘I’ve just thought of something else,’’ I broke 
out again, after a short silence. 

‘sWell, what is it?” 

“IT never saw Tip Tanner. 
John ?” 

**N—no.”’ 

“Or you, Nate ?”” 

‘‘What do you want to cross-question a man 
for, Charley? Well, no.’’ 

“Then how shall we know him if we do find 
him ?” 

There was a dead pause. I wasa little alarmed 
at my own success, and began to wish I had held 
my tongue. At last Nate said: 

‘*We can ask people along the road if they’ve 
seen any suspicious-looking man passing. Some- 
body must have noticed him.’’ I pondered over 
this for a moment. 

‘But, Nate,’’ I resumed, ‘I’ve just thought of 
something else. Suppose —"’ 

John rose up in all the majesty of an irritated 
elder brother. ‘ 

“Charley Porter, if you don’t stop your 
supposing and your just thinking of something 
else, I'll leave you right where we are, and you 
may walk home. There!” 

I said nota word more. We resumed our way, 
which soon led us out of the woods and into open 
country again. Ahead we saw a farm-house 
standing some distance back from the road. 

‘‘We’ll go there and inquire,’ said Nate. ‘‘No, 
hold on; there’s a man working on that stone 
wall. We'll ask him.” 

We drove up to the man, who, with coat off, 
was tugging hard at a large stone. 

“Good day, sir,’’ began Nate. ‘Could you 
tell a man whether you have seen anybody 
passing this forenoon ?”’ 

The workman straightened up and looked at 
us. He was tall, red-haired and strongly-built, 
ruddy-faced and sharp-eyed. 

“Not a soul,’’ said he. ‘Stop, though—yes, I 
have. About an hour ago, when I was up at my 
house there, I saw a man walking along this road, 
same way you’re going.” 

‘“*What did he look like ?”’ 

“Can’t say—too far off. Rather small, I 
should say, and walked a little lame. But what 
makes you want to know, boys ?”’ 

‘““We’re chasing a prisoner who broke out of 
the East Freedom lock-up this morning,’’ said 
Nate. ‘‘He’s probably on his way to cross the 
State line, and we thought he might have taken 
this road.” 

“That so? Who is it?” 

“A fellow named Tanner.” 

Our new acquaintance started violently. 

‘“‘What? The horse-thief? Tip Tanner?” 

He snatched up his coat, and jumped upon the 
front seat beside Nate, exclaiming : 

“Drive on, boy! Smart’s the word! 
time yet, if you hurry!” 

Nate, bewildered, forced his horse up to a 
ten-mile trot. 

‘““My name’s Ezra Fletcher,” explained the 
man, as if he had suddenly remembered that his 
proceedings needed explanation. 
Tip Tanner, stole my matched Hambletonians 
out of my stable under my very nose a year ago 
last Wednesday night, and I’ve never seen a hoof 
of ’em since. So you’re after him, are you? 
Well, I’m with you, every time!”’ 

We wanted to give three cheers. A full-grown 
man of Fletcher’s size and strength was a valuable 
ally indeed. Under such circumstances even I 
could not suppose or think otherwise. 

“Yes, he stole my horses; and now I’m going 
to settle with him for ’em,’’ continued Fletcher. 
“T know well enough where he’ll strike for—the 
bridge over Barker’s Brook. It’s the only place 
he can cross, but he can’t get there under an 
hour, and at this rate we'll catch him somewhere 
inside of forty minutes.” 

‘Besides, the sheriff’s party may get there in 
time to head him off,’’ said John. ‘They went 
around by the Ten-Mile road.” 

‘‘What time did they leave ?’’ asked Fletcher. 
“Seven o’clock? They can’t quite make it, I 
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should think. We must hurry. G’long, horse!” 
Taking the reins, he pushed the steed along with 
a skill which showed that he was an excellent 
jockey. Nate looked uncomfortable, although 
he didn’t protest. He wasn’t accustomed to that 
style of driving. 

“How does Tanner look now?’ asked our 
friend, abruptly. 

Here was a poser. No one answered. Fortu- 
nately Ezra Fletcher didn’t wait for a reply. 

‘About the same, I judge, as when I see him 
eight years ago; when he worked for my uncle, 
Silas Coombs. A little, dark-faced fellow, with a 
mean, sneaking, hang-dog look, and only one 


eye. Oh, yes, I remember the rapscallion. And 
when I catch him!”’ 
He ground his teeth, and fell silent. We didn’t 


quite like this. The expression on his countenance 
was far from pleasant. I finally faltered out: 

“I’ve just thought of something else. Suppose 
you do catch him ?” 

Fletcher, passing the reins into one hand, 
pulled out an immense clasp-knife from an inner 
pocket. Opening this with his teeth, he brandished 
a most wicked-looking blade over his head. 

‘See that, boys ?’’ asked he, with a singularly 
ugly laugh. ‘Well, when I get hold of Tip 
Tanner —”’ 

He stopped, and did not finish his sentence; 
but we understood only too well, and looked at 
one another in horror. If I was half as pale as 
John and Nate, I must have been a sight indeed. 

“Boys,” whispered John, “this is a bad 
business !”” 

“Tt makes a man wish he hadn’t come,” said 
Nate, shuddering. 

«Suppose —’’ I began, but John frowned me 
quiet. 

‘““We've got trouble enough on our minds now, 
without your supposings,’’ he growled in my ear. 

Ezra Fletcher, having caressed the razor-like 
edge of his clasp-knife, put it up again, much to 
our relief. But he continued to mutter threats 
which it was alarmingly evident he was precisely 
the sort of man to carry out when occasion 
offered. 

The more he thought of his wrongs, the more 
bloodthirsty he seemed to become. We found 
ourselves pitying the unfortunate thief whom we 
had hitherto been so eager torun down. Fletcher 
paid small attention to us, and we managed to 
talk in whispers. 

“The idea of wanting to murder a man for 
stealing a pair of horses !”’’ 

‘Yes; and it’ll be our fault. 
cause of it.’’ 

Yet what could we do? We didn’t dare 
remonstrate with the revengeful farmer, and for 
all practical purposes we were his passengers, not 
he ours. If we tried to interfere with his bloody 
plans, he was capable of almost any act of 
violence. We had caught a Tartar, and no 
mistake ! 

Fletcher drove on without asking any more 
questions, save one as to the precise road the 
sheriff had taken. We could see that he was 
very anxious to overtake Tanner at the bridge 
before the sheriff's party came up. 

This anxiety made us shiver. Sheriff Rodgers 
and his fifteen men would render it impossible 
for him to execute the deed which he had in 
mind. 

By and by we came suddenly upon a level 
space crossed half a mile ahead by a wide brook. 
To the right hand appeared a cloud of dust upon 
a cross-road. Fletcher looked searchingly in 
that direction. 

“The sheriff's crowd. That’s good,” said he. 
“If they don’t get here too soon,’’ he added, 
grimly. 

There were no signs of Tanner nor of any 
human being to be seen. Weshould have hoped 
he had escaped, had it not been for Fletcher's 
apparent certainty of capturing him yet. 

We reached the bridge just as the sheriff's 
party appeared over the hill behind us. Fletcher 
looked at them, and then across the brook. 

“All right,” said he. ‘I know where he’s 
hiding on the other side. Wait a moment, boys, 
and you'll see something that will surprise you.” 

He got down from the wagon and stepped upon 
the bridge. 

“This is the State line. That sheriff can’t 
interfere with what I do over there.” 

Fearing each instant to hear cries of agony or 
to see a terrible tragedy, we scarcely dared to 
listen or look. The sheriff and his fifteen men 
came clattering by us on their reeking horses. 

“Too late, Rodgers!"’ shouted Fletcher, from 
the opposite bank. 

The sheriff fairly roared with disappointment. 

“T’ll have you yet!” exclaimed he. ‘You 
won’t get away next time, Tip Tanner!” 

Tip Tanner! 

“Yes, boys,’’ laughed the late Ezra Fletcher, 
“I’m the very man. By-by, boys! Good-day, 
sheriff !"’ 

The scoundrel, waving his hand mockingly, 
disappeared in the bushes. 

I cannot describe the experience we had at the 
hands—or the tongues, rather—of the balked, 
tired, exasperated sheriff and his followers. I 
never had less reason to entertain a good opinion 
of myself in my life. The worst of it was that 
we couldn’t think of a single decent excuse 
offer. We might have known, of course, that a 
man who was peaceably mending a stone wall by 
the wayside must be Tanner! 

Reaching home we received another broadside 
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of ridicule, and for weeks after, the whole 
community appeared to have no other business 
than to jeer and satirize us. 

John went to college soon after, but the story 
followed him there, and to the end of the four 
years’ course he was hardly called anything but 
“The Detective.” 

Tip Tanner was never again heard of after the 
escape which he owed to our kind assistance. 

«Jt’s very hard on a man to be laughed at so 
for one mistake he has made,’’ Nate once 
complained. 

“Yes,” said I, sadly; ‘“‘but I’ve just thought 
of something else. Suppose we’d stayed at home, 
and let father go!”’ 

But it was of no use to suppose. 

MANLeEY H. Pike. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 
By Cyrus W. Field. 


The Youth's Companion asks for a brief outline 
of my life, and especially of the part it was 
my fortune to bear in establishing telegraphic 
communication between Eng- 
land and America. 

As I am a business man, 
you will only expect me to 
answer with business sim- 
plicity. Although I have 
lived ever since I was a boy 
in the city of New York, I 
am a native of New England, 
of which I am very proud, 
and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Seventy-two years 
ago my father was pastor of 
the Congregational church in 
Stockbridge, where I was 
born, November 30, 1819. I 
have always counted it a 
great happiness to have pass- 
ed my boyhood among the 
Berkshire Hills. 

Although four of my 
brothers went to Williams 
College, I, as I was intended 
for business, simply ‘‘gradu- 
ated” at the village academy, 
and at fifteen years of age 
left my father’s and mother’s roof with their love 
and blessing, all that they had to give, to make 
my own way in the world. 

Coming to New York, I here completed my 
education in the business house of the late A. T. 
Stewart, one of the best training schools in the 
country for a thorough knowledge of business. 
The great merchant was a rigid disciplinarian, 
exacting the strictest fidelity and punctuality; 
and to the lessons there learned and the habits 
there formed, many men have owed their success 
in after life. 

At the age of twenty-one I was in business for 
myself; and following the advice of Franklin in 
favor of early marriage, I took the step to which 
1 owe, not only the chief happiness of my life, but 
in a great degree whatever success I have attained. 
No help toa young man is to be compared with 
that of having always at his side one who is at 
once the gentlest and the wisest of all counsellors, 
his best adviser as well as his truest friend. 

After the experience of half a century, I can 
truly say that no spur of ambition is so great a 
stimulus to exertion, or can so keep a man up to 
do his best, as the quiet influence that comes 
from the little circle that is dearer to him than all 
the world beside. 

As my life has been one of great activity, it has 
had, like every other, its vicissitudes; but in the 
darkest hour I found strength in the thought of 
God and of home. 

For thirteen years I knew nothing but business. 
1 was up early and late, giving myself no rest in 
summer’s heat or winter’s cold. At the end of 
that time I had reached what at the start had 
been the limit of my desires. Ideas of fortune 
then were much less than now, and having 
reached what I aimed at, I resolved to retire from 
business, that I might enjoy what I had acquired, 
free from anxiety, and pass the rest of my days 
in tranquillity and peace. Little did I think that 
the great struggle of my life was not yet begun! 

* But for a time I tried to carry out my 
resolutions ; and taking junior partners to conduct 
the house which I had established, I went off to 
South America, with the artist Mr. Frederic E. 
Church. 

Landing in New Granada,—now called Colom- 
bia,—we ascended the Magdalena River, crossed 
the Andes to Ecuador, descended to Guayaquil 
on the Pacific, and returned by the Isthmus of 
Panama; just in time to attend the golden 
— of my father and mother, October 31, 
53. 

Now I was a gentleman of leisure! But I soon 
missed the excitement of business, the contact 
With men; and began to feel that I was sinking 
down from the place of an actor in the world into 
one of inglorious repose. 

It was at this moment that a new scheme was 


brought to my attention. It was to attempt to 


resuscitate an enterprise that had been begun 
‘nd had broken down, to carry a line of telegraph 
‘o Newfoundland,—including a cable across the 


Gulf of St. Lawrence,—and at St. John’s to 
connect with a line of steamers to Ireland, by 
which the time of communication might be 
reduced to five days. 

Had this been proposed to me a year before, I 
should not have given it a thought, as I was 
engrossed in my own affairs. Had it come a 
year later, I should have been embarked in 
something else; but coming just when there was 
a short lull in my activity, it seemed to be what 
my dear old father would have called a “special 
Providence.”’ 

So I listened for an evening to the gentleman 
who wished to enlist me in his scheme. He said 
what he had to say, and left me to think it over. 

The project did not seem to me very formidable. 
It was no more difficult to carry a line to St. 
John’s on this side. than to some point on the 
Irish coast. But was this all that could be done? 

Beside me in the library was a globe, which I 
began to turn over to study the relative positions 
of Newfoundland and Ireland. Suddenly the 
thought flashed upon me, ‘‘Why not carry the 
line across the’ Atlantic ?”’ 

That was the first moment that the idea ever 
entered my mind. It came as a vision of the 
night, and never left me until, thirteen years after, 
the dream was fulfilled. 

But it is very easy to draw a line on a map or 
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a globe, but quite another to measure out all the 
distances by land and sea. As I could not 
undertake it alone, I looked about for a few 
strong men to give it support. 

My next-door neighbor was Peter Cooper, 
whose name is justly held in honor for his simple, 
noble life, and his great generosity to his native 
city. He had a genius for mechanics, as he showed 
by constructing one of the first locomotives in 
this country. Though an old man, he had not 
grown so conservative as to think that there was 
nothing new to be done in the world. 

He was the first to join the enterprise, and 
stood by it through all its fortunes to the end. 
That helped me to enlist Moses Taylor and 
Marshall O. Roberts, and Chandler White, who 
with my brother, Mr. David Dudley Field, as legal 
advisers,—six in all,—made the little company 
that undertook the telegraph to Newfoundland, 
as preliminary to the larger undertaking of 
crossing the ocean itself. Mr. White died a few 
months after, and his place was taken by Mr. 
Wilson G. Hunt. 

The title of “The New York, Newfoundland 
and London Telegraph Company’’ indicated the 
full scope of the design. 

As soon as we had organized, three of us, 
Mr. White, my brother and myself, started for 
Newfoundland to get a charter, which we obtained 
after some weeks’ negotiation, giv- 
ing us the exclusive right to land 
a submarine cable upon its shores 
for fifty years. 

Now the work began in earnest. 
The first thing we had to do was to 
build a line of telegraph four hun- 
dred miles through an uninhabited 
country ; cutting our way through 
the forests, climbing hills, plunging 
into swamps, and crossing rivers. 

When we came to the Gulf of St. Lawrence we 
had our first experience in laying a submarine 
cable. It was but a short line, less than a 
hundred miles long, and yet we failed even in 
that; and the attempt had to be renewed the 
following year, when it was successful. 

Of course we felt a great satisfaction that we 
had got so far. We had crossed the land, but 
could we cross the sea? As we stood upon the 
cliffs of Newfoundland and looked off upon the 
great deep, we saw that our greatest task was 
still before us. 

For this we had been preparing by preliminary 
investigations. Before we could embark in an 
enterprise of which there had been no example, 
we must know about the ocean itself, into which 
we were to venture. We had sailed over it, but 
who knew what was under it? The cable must 
| be on the bottom; and what sort of a bottom was 
it? Smooth and even, or rugged as Switzerland, 
now sinking into deep abysses, and then rising 
in mountain chains over which the cable must 
hang suspended, to be swept to and fro by the 
| deep undercurrents of the ocean ? 





Fortunately just then careful soundings by 
English and American navigators showed that 


the steppes of Siberia or the prairies of America, 
reaching nearly from shore to shore; and in their 
surprise and joy they christened it the ‘‘telegraphic 
plateau,’’ so much did it seem like a special con- 
formation of the globe for the service of man. 
But giving it that name did not prove that a 
cable could be laid across it. The mechanical 
difficulty alone was enormous. Men had stretched 


over two thousand miles long? 

If it could be drawn out to such a length, 
would it not fall in pieces by its own weight? 
But suppose all went well, and it shorld hold 
together long enough to be got safely overboard, 
and to be dropped in the ooze of the ocean-bed, 
what would it be good for? 

There rose the scientific difficulty: Could an 
electric current be sent through it? 

The fact that a cable had been laid across the 
British Channel, so that you could telegraph from 
Dover to Calais, was no proof that a current 
could be sent across the whole breadth of the 
Atlantic. 

To get an answer to this question, we appealed 
to the greatest authorities in both .countries. 
Morse said, ‘Yes, it could be 
done.” So said Faraday; 
and when I asked the old 
man, ‘‘How long will it take 
for the current to pass from 
shore to shore ?”’ he answer- 
ed, ‘“‘Possibly one second !”’ 

Such words of cheer put 
us in good heart and hope, 
and yet the only final and 
absolute test was that of ex- 
periment. And avery costly 
experiment it must be. 

To make such a cable as 
we required, and lay it at the 
bottom of the sea, would cost 
six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling — three millions of 
dollars! Where was all that 
money to come from ? 

I went from city to city, 
addressing Chambers of 
Commerce and other finan- 
cial bodies in England and 
the United States. All lis- 
tened with respect, but such 
was the general incredulity that men were slow 
to subscribe. To show my faith by my works, 

I took one-fourth of the whole capital myself. 
| And so at last, with the help of a few, the neces- 
sary sum was got together and the work began. 

The year 1857 saw the cable on board of two 
ships furnished by the governments of England 
and the United States, which put to sea, but had 
hardly got more than three hundred miles from 
the coast of Ireland when the cable broke, and 
they had toreturn. So ended the first expedition. 

The next year we tried again, and thought we 
could diminish the difficulty and the danger by 
beginning in the middle of the Atlantic, and there 
splicing the cable, when the two ships should sail 
eastward and westward till they should land the 
two ends on the opposite shores. This plan was 
carried out. They reached mid-ocean, and 
splicing the cables together, the ships bore away 
for Ireland and Newfoundland, but had not gone 
a hundred miles before the cable broke. Several 
times we tried it, with the same result. Thena 
storm arose, in which one of the ships, the 
Agamemnon, came near foundering; and at last 
all were glad to get safely back again into the 
shelter of an English port. 

I went to London to attend a meeting of the 
board of directors. It was not a very cheerful 
meeting. 





On every face was a look of disappoint- 
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ment. Some thought that we had done everything 
that brave men could do, and that now it was 
time to stop. 
folly and madness. 

So strong was this feeling that when the more 
resolute of us talked of renewing the attempt, the 
vice-president rose and left the room. 

It was then that we took courage from despair. 
We had failed already; we could not do worse 
than fail again! ‘There was a possibility of 
success; it was indeed a forlorn hope, but we 
would try it. 

Again the ships put to sea, but there was little 
enthusiasm, for there were few in either hemi- 
sphere who expected anything but a repetition of 
our former experience. Such was the state of 
the public mind when, on the fifth of August, 
1858, it was suddenly flashed over the country 
that the Niagara had reachel Newfoundland, 
while the Agamemnon had reached Ireland, so 
that the expedition was a complete success. 

The revulsion of feeling was all the greater 
from the previous despondency, and for a few 





weeks everybody was wild with excitement. 


the ocean-bed was one vast plain, broader than | 


heavy chains across rivers as booms to bar the | 
| passage of ships, but who ever dreamed of a chain | 
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| Then the messages grew fewer and fainter, till 
| at last they ceased altogether. The voices of the 
| sea were dumb. 

Then came a reaction. Many felt that they 
had been deceived, and that no messages had ever 
crossed the Atlantic. Others, while admitting 
that there had been a few broken messages, yet 
concluded from the sudden failure that a deep sea 
| cable must be subject to such interruptions that it 

could never be relied upon as a means of 
communication between the continents. 

A year or two after, a company was formed to 
construct a land line along the western coast of 
America, with the design that from the far 
northwestern coast it should be strung along 
from one stepping-stone to another, by the 
Aleutian Islands, till it come within easy distance 
of Siberia, the whole breadth of which must be 
crossed, and so at last Europe might be reached 
by way of Asia! 

This vast undertaking was actually begun, and 
carried forward with great energy till it was 
stopped in mid-career by the success of the 
Atlantic Cable. 

But for this we had to wait seven long years. 
Our country was plunged in a tremendous Civil 

| War, and had no time to think of the enterprises 
of peace. 

But in these years ocean telegraphy had made 
great progress. Other facilities we found that we 
had not before. The Great Eastern, which from 
its enormous bulk had proved too unwieldy for 

| ordinary commerce, was the only ship afloat that 

could carry a cable that was twice as heavy as 
the former; but the whole was coiled within her 
sides, and with the mighty burden of twenty 
thousand tons, she put to sea. 

Never had there been such a prospect of success. 
For twelve hundred miles she rode the sea in 
triumph, till in a sudden lurch of the ship the 
cable snapped, and once more all our hopes were 


In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 


For one whole month we hung over the spot 
trying to raise the cable, but in vain; and again 
we took our ‘‘melancholy way” back across the 
waters which had been the scene of so many 
failures. 

This last disaster upset all our calculations. 
Our cable was broken and our money was gone, 
and we must begin all over again. 

Fresh capital had to be raised to the amount of 
six hundred thousand pounds. That single lurch 
of the ship cost us millions of dollars and the 
delay of another year. 

But time brings round all things, and the next 
year, 1866, the Great Eastern, laden with a new 
burden, once more swung her mighty hulk out on 
the bosom of the Atlantic. For fourteen days 
she bore steadily to the west, while we kept up 
our communication with the Old World that we 
had left behind. 

It was the time of the war between Prussia and 
Austria, and every day we received news of the 
progress of the campaign; we heard of the battle 
of Sadowa, and the march of the Prussian army 
toward Vienna. 

Towards the end of the voyage we watched for 
the land as Columbus watched for the first sign 
of a New World. At length, on the 27th day of 
July, we cast anchor in Trinity Bay in the little 
harbor of ‘‘Heart’s Content,’’ that seemed to have 
been christened in anticipation of the joy of that 
hour. 

All the ship’s crew joined to lift the heavy 
shore end out of the Great Eastern into the boats, 
and then to drag it up the beach to the telegraph 
house, where every signal was answered from 
Ireland, not in broken utterances, as with the old 
cable, but clearly and distinctly, as a man talks 
with his friend; and we knew that the problem 
was solved, and that telegraphic communication 
was firmly established between the Old World 
and the New. But our work was not quite ended. 
There was the last year’s cable 
with its broken end lying in the 
depths of the sea. As soon as the 
work of unloading the Great Eastern 
was done, she bore away for mid- 
ocean to grapple for the lost cable. 
lt was not difficult to find it; and 
again and again we grappled it. 
But it was not an easy matter to 
bring up such a weight from a 
depth of more than two miles. 
| Sometimes we caught sight of it as it was 
| held by our grappling irons, but the strain was 
tremendous, and the nearer we drew it to us, the 
more it writhed like a sea-serpent, till it broke 
away and plunged into the sea. 

This happened many times, but at last, after 
repeated trials, it was caught and held so firmly 
that it could not escape; and being spliced witb 
the cable on board, it was paid out safely to we 
shore of Newfoundland. 

Then not one but two perfect cables were laid 
' 2cross the Atlantic. 

Since that time, now a quarter of a century, 
telegraphic communication has not been inter- 
rupted for a single day. 

In looking back over these eventful years, I 
wonder how we had courage to carry it through 
in the face of so many defeats, and of almost 
universal unbelief. A hundred times I reproached 
myself for persisting in what seemed beyond the 
power of man. And again there came a feeling 
that, having begun, I could not turn back; at 
any cost I must see it through. 

At last God gave us the victory. And now, as 
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we see its results, all who had a part in it must 
feel rewarded for their labors and their sacrifices. 

That iron chain at the bottom of the sea is a link 
to bind nations together. The magnetic currents 
that pass and repass are but the symbols and the 
instruments of the invisible yet mighty currents 
of human affection that, as they pass to and fro, 
touch a thousand chords of love and sympathy, 
and thus bring into nearer, closer and sweeter 
relations the separated members of the one great 
family of mankind. 
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For the Companion. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


In May, 1779, “The Patriot Miller,” Demarest, 
owned and operated the grist-mill that still stands, 
though abandoned and in a ruinous condition, 
near Demarest, New Jersey. In the house about 
one hundred yards away the sturdy miller lived 
with his two sons and two daughters, within full 
view of the shadowy woods sweeping up the 
western slope of the Hudson Palisades. 

At midnight on the eleventh day of that month 
of May the miller was awakened by sounds that 
he had, for many a night, expected to rouse him. 

He seized his musket, called hastily his sons 
Cornelius and Hancomb, and followed by them, 
ran quickly down-stairs and out at the back 
door. This was the third time they had been 
thus roused to repel the attempts of maraud- 
ing Royalists to steal their horses. 

This time they were too late to save the 
animals. The party of marauders had already 
led two fine horses from the barn, and were 
in the saddle again when the miller and his 
sons arrived. 

The two parties perceived each other at 
the same moment, and fired on the instant. 
Demarest and his sons were unhurt, but a 
yell from one of the raiding party showed 
that he was struck; but they all rode away at 
the top of their speed, leaving the miller and 
his sons alone. 

Cornelius Demarest was twenty, Hancomb 
eighteen years of age; both were tall and 
strong. Their mother was dead, and they 
were principally solicitous for their young 
sisters, May and Lucy. 

The miller had made himself highly obnox- 
ious to the British and Tories by frequently 
furnishing supplies of meal and flour to 
Washington’s army, encamped at the little 
village of Tappan, a few miles away. 

They expected a return of the party, and 
soon they were visited agai:f. Shortly after 
nightfall on the second day after their en- 
counter Mr. Demarest went to the spring not 
far from the house to fetch water. 

The boys heard a shout from their father, 
and rushed out at the door. The mill was on 
fire. They could see figures moving about in 
the light of the fire. 

“They’ve got father prisoner! There he 
is!” said Hancomb, pointing to a group where 
a struggle was going on. 

At that moment there were two quick re- 
ports of musket-shots, and both the boys fell 
to the ground and lay prone on the grass not 
far from the door. 

May and Lucy ran to the door, where they 
were confronted by a party of troopers. The 
leader seized May by the arm, and pointed 
with a fierce gesture down the sloping lawn. 

“Out of this! Your brothers are there. 
They’ve ground their last grist.” 

The party rushed in to complete the work 
of robbery and destruction. Only one man 
on guard remained at the front of the house. 

Lucy and May ran to the bank where their 
brothers lay. Trembling with fear, they 
listened to discover if their hearts were still 
beating, and were overjoyed to find that both 
were still alive. It was but the work of a 
few moments to bring Hancomb back to 
consciousness, for a bullet had barely grazed 
his skull. 

As soon as he arose to his feet the duty of 
rescuing his father came back to his mind. 

“Stay here and keep quiet,” he said. “I’m 
off.” 

Hancomb leaped the low stone wall at the base 
of the slope, and crept along in its shadow till he 
reached the granary, beneath which were several 
partially decayed pumpkins. He selected the 
hardest and moved toward the sentry, keeping in 
the dark shadow of a group of pines. The noise 
of the marauders in the house enabled him to 
approach within a few feet of the guard, who was 
intently observing the road. 

Carefully poising the pumpkin, Hancomb sent it 


straight at the head of the Tory on guard. It | 


struck true to the mark, broke into a dozen pieces, 
and laid the trooper senseless upon the grass. 

Hancomb dragged the stunned man within the 
shadows of the pines, bound him with a halter 
strap, and gagged him with his own neckerchief 
as soon as he began to recover breath. Then the 
boy stripped the trooper of his coat, boots and 
accoutrements, and put them on. 

Having secured the hat and musket of his fallen 


foe, Hancomb rushed to the door to personate the | 


sentry. He shouted: 

“Run for your horses! 
oming!” 

The men who were sacking the house instantly 
ran out in panic, leaped the fence, and rushed 
down the road to where their companions and 
horses were concealed. 

With no definite plan, but trusting to some 
favoring opportunity to assist his father to escape, 
Hancomb was frst to reach the men with the 
horses. 


There’s a rescue party 


seized the bridle of that upon which his father sat, 
gagged and bound. 

“Forward!” shouted the captain. 
the front.” 


“Prisoner to 


Away they swept down the dark highway toward | 


the city of New York. 

They had gone but a short distance when the 
captain spurred his horse to the side of the miller, 
and seized the bridle opposite to the side upon 


. 


Iie jumped upon the nearest horse, and | 
I 
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| which Hancomb rode. A fear that he was 
| discovered thrilled through the boy. 

“Here, you!” said the captain. “See that you 
keep a tight hold on this bridle, and watch the 
prisoner’s hands. If we are overtaken, shoot him 
on the spot rather than let him escape.” 

“Let me alone for that,” growled Hancomb, in a 
disguised voice. ‘I'd like to see the corn-husking 
rebel escape!” 

With no suspicion of the hidden meaning in the 
supposed trooper’s reply, the officer, satisfied that 
the prisoner had a zealous guardian, dropped the 
bridle, and with a growl at the moon, which was 
just breaking through the clouds, rode forward. 

Hancomb now felt secure from discovery as long 
as the general panic continued. He pretended to 
examine the miller’s bound wrists, and repeated 
loudly what he had replied to the captain: “I’d 
like to see you escape!” 

The prisoner turned toward his brave son, and 
the flash of recognition shone in his eye. But he 
said nothing. 

Fast and furious they sped away, the sparks 
from the horses’ hoofs flashing like a flight of tiny 
meteors in the darkness. Now and then, as they 
scurried past a road-side farm-house, a white- 
robed figure would be seen at a window, wondering 
what mischief was abroad. 

At the top of a hill the leader called a halt, to 
listen. But no sound of pursuit was heard. 








He leaped into the 


‘“‘We’ve shaken them off,” said the captain, with 
glee. “Forward!” 

In the confusion of the few moments’ halt, | 
| Hancomb had leaped to the ground, put down his | 
| head to avoid recognition, and busied himself | 
| with the trappings of his horse. At the word | 
“Forward!” he rose, and the keen blade of his | 
knife cut through the rope binding the captive’s | 
hands. At the same time he saw that his father | 
bestrode one of the stolen horses. 

Hancomb’s position was becoming more hazard- 
ous. Now the leader, feeling secure from pursuit, 
| advanced to the head of the party. 

By adroit maneuvering the Demarests had 
dropped somewhat to the rear, when a weird 
sound—now faint, now deep and hoarse—rose 
above the hoof-beats. It was familiar to the | 
patriots, but appalling to the troopers. 

They drew rein and stood silently listening in a 
confused and widely separated group. 

Now they were near where stands the present 
| village of Tenafly, near a deep forest-lined gorge, 
in which there is a succession of waterfalls called 
the “Caulders,” leading up to the Hudson Pali- 
sades. Hancomb saw that the opportunity for | 
escape had come. The moon was now hidden, and 
it was quite dark. } 

“Now!” Hancomb whispered. | 

They had managed to face up the road. The 
miller lashed his horse with his belt-strap, and 
dashed forward. The captain was between him 
and liberty, but only for an instant, for a blow 
| from the miller’s brawny fist sent the leader 
| reeling from his saddle. 


There was a chorus of yells from the astonished | 
group of troopers. 
“After him, boys!” shouted the sergeant. ‘“He’s | 
broken the captain’s head. Take him alive, and | 
we'll roast him for this!” 
“I'll take him alive, or die in the attempt!” | 


exclaimed Hancomb. And before those who were 
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not assisting their leader could recover from the 


| sudden confusion, he galloped after the fugitive. 


Soon he was close behind his father. The miller, 
who had snatched off the gag, turned to his son. 

“Hancomb,” said he, “we never can keep up 
this pace; and if we do they will shoot us when we 


pass back near them round the bend in the road | 


ahead. We must take to the marshes till the 
troopers pass, then climb the slope to the old 
Indian trail on the top of the Palisades.” 

“Yes; it’s our only chance. They’re after us.” 


As the moon broke through the clouds, the crack | 


of a pistol mingled with the hoof-beats. Hancomb 
was doubtless suspected. 

Another shot! The hat of the young patriot 
rolled in the dust. A shout went up from the 
troopers as he was seen to fall forward, as though 
struck by the bullet. But he had merely thrown 
himself upon the horse’s neck to shield himself as 
much as possible. 

Next moment the bend in the road was passed. 

Checking the speed of the horses, the miller and 
his son leaped to the ground just as their pursuers 
swept round the curve. 

To the left of the road were a few straggling 
trees, with a moonlit meadow beyond, and then 
the marshes. To the right was a stream lined 
with rushes. 

The hill-side was echoing to the pursuers’ 
exultant yells, when the Demarests leaped across 


air and was gone. 


the road to the right, and were lost to view. The 
troopers dismounted with a great deal of uproar. 
The captain’s order to beat the banks of the 
stream could be heard above the tumult. 

“Keep close behind me, and in the shadow of 
the rushes,” said the miller. 

“But the rushes end a little way ahead. 
shall we do then?” 

“Strike up the hill-side. 
ean do.” 

They soon reached a mass of low, thick-set 
bushes, extending for some distance up the side 
of the hill. From this point they must cross a 
wide, open space in order to reach the woods. 

They had hardly cleared a third of the distance 
when a fierce yell showed that they were dis- 
covered. 
the smooth outéropping rocks. 

They had nearly reached the edge of the wood 
when a volley was fired. Then came a shout of 
triumph as Hlancomb was seen to fall. 

“Son, are you hurt?” asked the miller. 

“Not a scratch, father. I stepped into a hole. 
We'll give ’em the slip yet. Thank God, we have 
reached the woods. But see! they’re coming.” 

“Yes. It won’t do to take the trail. We must 
get down the rocks to the river, if we can.” 

After running a few rods homeward they turned 
east, toward the Palisades. 

This lofty, picturesque wall of igneous rock, 
many miles in length, is familiar enough as seen 
from the Hudson River. For almost its entire 


What 


It is the only thing we 


| length its top is a narrow, forest-grown plateau, 
| which descends at the west in irregular slopes to 


the Hackensack Valley. 

The basaltic formation forms groups of huge 
columns, whose flat upper surfaces sometimes rise 
one above another, like steps cut in the rocks. 
Here and there the giant ridge is indented by 
steep slopes, clothed with a stunted growth of 
bushes and small trees. 


On they went, over the thin grass and 
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Now a noisy confusion of voices came rolling 
| through the forest. Hancomb, pausing for an 
| instant, heard the command given to search the 
| surrounding underbrush where he had fallen. 
|The troopers doubtless expected to find him, 
| wounded, and the miller with him. 

They soon found they were approaching the 
| verge of the vast escarpment, at the base of which, 
four hundred feet below them, rolled the Hudson. 

“That was a lucky fall of mine,” said Hancomb. 
| “It has thrown them off the scent.” 

“Yes; but we are not out of the woods yet, my 
| boy. Caution’s the word. Keep in the darkest 
shadows, and be silent.” 

“Why not go down the first slope we come to, 
| and work up the river?” 

“We would break our necks. It’s dangerous 
| enough in daylight—doubly so with the cliff in a 
| deep shadow like this. No, that will never do. 
| We'll strike straight for home. I believe we have 
shaken off the enemy. No! Good heaven! They’ye 
| got a dog on the trail!” 

| The wind brought to their ears the baying of a 
= and the sound was rapidly approaching 


them. 

To retrace their steps meant capture. At their 
right was the precipitous wall of the Palisades. 
From the left the baying of the dog sounded 
nearer and nearer. Before them stretched an 
open, moonlit glade, a hundred yards and more in 

width. They sped forward into the telltale 
moonlight. Scarcely had they left the shadow 
of the trees when a party of their pursuers 
leaped from the woods in hot pursuit. 

Not a shot was fired. It was evident that 
the intention was to capture the fugitives 
alive. Weary from their exertions, the 
Demarests were rapidly gained upon. 

Hancomb was just behind his father. Sud- 
denly he turned to the right, and sped toward 
the brink of the frightful precipice a hundred 
yards away. 

Puzzled by tais unaccountable movement, 
the pursuers slackened their speed. Some 
ran cautiously in the direction the boy had 
taken. The hound led the advance. 

For a moment the form of the young hero 
stood out against the eastern sky. Then after 
one glance backward, and a longer, steadier 
look into the gulf before him, he leaped into 
the air and was gone. 

Next moment the hound, unable to stop his 
speed, shot forward with a cry almost human, 
into the dark abyss. He yelled; then there 
was a faint rattle of dislodged debris, and all 
was still. 

The spectators, their hot blood chilled by 
this supreme act, gathered upon the rocky 
verge and held brief council before they 
turned and moved slowly up the glade. 

In the meantime the miller, thinking 
Hancomb not far behind him, had plunged 
into the dark shadows of the forest. Missing 
the sound of his son’s course through the 
bushes, the father turned and found himself 
alone. He had heard no outcry, no shot; and 
where were Hancomb, the Tories and the 
hound! 

The miller retraced his steps with the 
intention of going to his son’s rescue, at the 
risk of his own life. He saw through the trees 
the excited group peering over the rocky 
verge of the cliff. He saw the men turn and 
disappear in the forest. Then all the world 
was dark with horror to the patriot father. 

When he looked again the glade was vacant, 
and nothing was heard save the rustle of the 
leaves. A white cloud swept into the halo 
of the moon; to the father’s half-crazed fancy 
it seemed like the ascending spirit of his son. 

The miller crept toward the precipice, 
looked down into the awful darkness, and 
moaned: 

“Hancomb! O Hancomb!” 

The words had hardly died away when a 
whisper came up from below, thrilling the 
already overwrought nerves of the listener. 
Then he heard a scraping noise, and a black 
head rose above the edge of tne cliff. 

“All right, father,” Hancomb whispered. 
“Lend a hand.” 

The revulsion of feeling in the miller 
almost sent him over the brink, but in another 

moment the brave boy was standing beside him. 
Tears stood in the old man’s eyes as he folded his 
arms around his son. 

“Tell me, Hancomb, how did you dodge ’em, and 
how did you get here?” 

“Well, you see, father, when we had nearly 
reached the woods across the glade, I thought that 
if I could get rid of the dog there would be some 
chance of escape.” 

“Yes; but there was the chance of being shot.” 

“Well, I didn’t think of that. I thought if the 
dog followed closely he might not be able to stop 
himself on the smooth rocks; and that was just 
what happened. He was close at my heels. | 
stopped a second or two on the edge, and he came 
on faster than ever. I could see the narrow upper 
surface of a column, three or four feet below, and 
I jumped for it. 

“There I thought I was gone, for a large piece 
of rock gave way beneath me just as the dog 
bounded over my head. But I hung on with my 
hands, and then let myself down to the next ledge, 
about four feet lower. There I found a fissure 
and crept into it. The Tories could not see me. 

“I heard them consulting. They said they had 
had revenge enough, and one of us was in a grave 
four hundred feet deep; and they had no dog to 
find vou. So I knew they were giving up the 
pursuit.” 

The saffron glow of morning was mantling the 
east as the Demarests, standing upon a rocky 
eminence, looked down upon their hill-side farm. 
The wind had died away, and in the still air 
columns of blue smoke rose from their ruined 
home. But the mill had been saved, and there 
the sisters were found, nursing their wounded 
brother. 

A substantial mansion rose on the site of the 
burned house, and the old mill furnished many & 
goodly store of flour and meal to Washington’s 





patriot army at Tappan. BENJAMIN LANDER- 
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For the Companion. 
THE CARAVELS OF COLUMBUS. 


By Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S.N. 


Under the authority of the Congress of the 
United States, as all the world knows, the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 


Santa 


by Christopher Columbus will be celebrated by an 
international exhibition of arts, industries, manu- 
factures, and the products of the soil, mine and 
sea in Chicago, opening May 1, 1893. 

By means of a liberal appropriation by Congress, 
the Bureau of the American Republics has been 
enabled to prepare, for exhibiting at Chicago, 
an historical collection which will illustrate the 
discovery, conquest and settlement of Latin 
America, the colonial period, and the epoch of the 
Revolutionary War. 


An officer of the United States Navy is now in | 


Spain superintending the construction of a caravel 
which is to be a fac-simile ° 
of the ship in which 
Columbus made his first 
voyage of discovery. 

It is to be equipped 
after the style of the orig- 
inal, and manned by Span- 
ish sailors dressed in the 
costume of the fifteenth 
century. It will be com- 
pleted and brought to the 
United States in time to 
participate in the naval 
review at New York in 
April, 1893. 

On the termination of 
the review, this vessel will 
continue her way through 
the Lakes to Chicago, 
where she will be moored 
off the Franciscan Mon- 
astery of La Rabida; or 
rather off a reproduction 
of that hallowed shrine, 
where, four hundred years 
ago, the good father, Juan 
Perez, confessed Don 
Cristobal Colon and _ his 
fellow-adventurers. 

After the exhibition, which is to close October 1, 
1893, the vessel will be sent to Washington, to be 
permanently moored in the Potomac south of the 
executive mansion. 

The Santa Maria—for such was the name of the 
flag-ship of Columbus—will be as faithfully repro- 
duced as the most careful studies in naval 
archeology can secure. From her tall masts will 
fly the great admiral’s flag, as well as the yellow 
royal standard of Castile, whose sovereign, 
Isabella, contributed so largely to the success of 
the first voyage. 

No authentic picture of the Santa Maria is 
known to exist, and the paintings to be found in 
Spain in which the caravels are represented do 
not, unfortunately, agree with the written descrip- 
tions of them found in the journals of Columbus 
and other writings which are deemed equally 
trustworthy. 

Ships of the fifteenth century are represented in 
the marine pictures of those days as having two 
castle-like structures, one forward, the other aft. 

The forward castle, or as it is now called, the 
forecastle, though it still retains its original name, 
had lost, even in the time of Columbus, much of its 
towering proportions, while the after one, pre- 
serving its castle-like appearance, lost its name in 
the Word poop, from the Latin puppis. 

These castles were the survivors, so to speak, of 
the nares turrite, or turret ships, the ancient 
swan war galleys. The lateen, or leg-of-mutton, 
88 as their characteristic rig. 

: ben Santa Maria was a ship of this kind, having 
* lofty castle, or poop, for the quarters of the 
Principal officers, and a high prow for the accom- 


Baa ation is immaterial now. 
enh == = It is sufficient to know that | 
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| modation of the crew. She had four masts, two of | 
| which were square-rigged, and two provided with | 
lateen sails. Her length on the keel was ninety | 
feet, and the poop-deck was twenty-six feet long. | 
It is said that she was “decked over,” from which | 
it is inferred that she had a covered deck. 
Carabela, caravela, or caravel is the diminutive | 
form of the word caraba, signifying in the eastern 
Mediterranean a ship. | 
The caravel is generally described as a email | 
open boat with lateen sails. She usually carried 
in addition a square sail, which was used when 
“going large,” as the sailors say—that is, when 
running with a free wind. | 
It is probable that the word caravel was used | 
much in the way in which we use the word 
“coaster,” a term describing the occupation of the | 
vessel rather than her size or rig. With the 
progress of marine architecture, the dimensions 








Maria 


of the caravel increased, so that, in 1492, vessels 
called caravels were used for war purposes, and 
carried guns which were designated in that day as 
heavy- 

The Pinta and the Nia were emaller than the 
Santa Maria, for Columbus had stipulated that he 
should have small vessels, as they were better 
adapted to exploring and coasting in shallow 
waters. They are described as ‘‘small open boats.” 

Nina in the Spanish language signifies a female 
| child. It may be concluded from her name alone, 
therefore, that she could not have been other than 
|}amall. Moreover, as the entire personnel of the 
three vessels numbered 
only one hundred and 
twenty persons, there 
would be only about twen- 
ty-seven, officers and crew, | 
for each of the smaller | 
craft. 

In one translation of | 
Columbus’s journal it is | 
stated that on reaching 
Gomera, in the Canary 
Islands, “they made the 
Pinta square-rigged, be- 
cause she was lateen.” In 
another translation it is 
said that the Nitta was 
lateen. Whichever one it 
was that underwent alter- 








on leaving the Canaries 
they all had square sails. 


This was a great ad- 
vantage in “running 
down the trades ;” that 
is, in sailing before 
the trade winds which 
the three adventurous 
barks were soon to fall 
in with. 

But that the smaller 
vessels were “open 
boats” in the sense 
that a canoe is open 
may well be doubted. 
It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that an experi 
enced navigator like 
Columbus would start 
out on an expedition 
searching for an un 
known shore, and to sever himself from his base of 
supplies for an indefinite period, without ample 
stores and comfortable quarters for his people. 
These would have been impossible conditions in 
open boats. 

On the celebrated’ chart of Juan de la Cosa, 
Columbus’s pilot, constructed in 1500, appear three 
very curious sketches of the caravels; but these 
must be regarded as conventional forms to indicate 
ships of that period rather than as accurate pictures 
of them. 

The lateen sail of the caravel is still to be seen | 
in the Mediterranean, in the rig of the felucca and 
the xebec, and the large boats which navigate the | 
Nile. 





The story of the first voyage of Columbus far | 





exceeds in interest the pages of romance. After 


eighteen years spent in almost hopeless solicita- 
tion, amidst poverty, neglect and even ridicule, 
the perseverance and indomitable courage of 
Columbus were at last to meet with their just 
reward. Queen Isabella, who was as far in advance 
of her time as Columbus himself, had the sagacity 
to perceive that the enthusiasm of the poor 
adventurer had a solid foundation of truth. 

She advanced seventeen thousand florins to 
defray the immediate expenses of outfit, agreed to 
bear seven-eighths of the entire 
cost of theexpedition, and pledged 
her own personal jewels as a 
guarantee. 

Under a royal decree the little 
squadron was assembledand fitted 
out, and set sail from Palos on the 
third day of August, 1492. 

A deep gloom was spread over 
the whole community of Palos, 
says the historian, for these bold 
adventurers were sailing out into 
the realms of mystery—going no 
one knew whither, to return no 
one knew when. The spirits of 
the sailors were much cast down. 

Indeed, with such dread had the 
voyage been regarded by the 
ignorant and the superstitious 
that impressment had to be re 
sorted to in order to complete the requisite number 
of seamen. The accounts state that there were 
ninety mariners. 

Putting in at Gomera for repairs to the Pinta, 
Columbus remained no longer than necessary to 
water and provision his ships, and to make such 
changes as were deemed advisable. In fact, his 
departure was somewhat hastened by the intelli- 
gence that three armed caravels of Portugal were 


hovering in the neighborhood, and Columbus was | 


apprehensive that they might have been sent out 
by King John II. of Portugal to intercept him. 
King John had not favored his designs. 

Early in the morning of September 6th Columbus 
sailed from Gomera into the regions of discovery, 
taking leave of the very frontier of the Old World, 
and steering westward into the great unknown. 

The hearts of the sailors now failed them; they 
despaired of ever seeing home or friends again. 


Some actually shed tears, and others broke out | 


into loud lamentations. At times the crews were 
driven, by their own superstitious fears, to the 
verge of mutiny, as their fancy pictured unheard 
of horrors in those mysterious seas. At other 
times they gladly yielded themselves to the full 
enjoyment of a delicious climate. 

On arriving within the influence of the trade 
winds which, between the tropics, blow steadily 
from east to west, they were wafted swiftly along 


over a sea as calm as the Guadalquivir at Seville. | 


For many days they started neither tack nor sheet. 

As they held their westward course, various 
signs, slight indeed at first, but more definite as 
they proceeded, indicated their approach to land— 
the eastern end of Asia, as Columbus surmised. 
At one time it was patches of weeds drifting from 
the west; again it was fragments of wood that 
were picked up. With every fresh token the spirits 
of the crews revived, each one hoping to win the 
prize of a pension of thirty crowns, promised to 
the one who should first see land. 

On the 18th of September Don Alonzo Pinzon, 
commanding the Pinta, hailed the admiral and 
said that, from the flight of a great number of 
birds, and the appearance of the northern horizon, 
he thought land must be in that direction. Columbus 
did not think it prudent, however, to change the 
course. 

On the 20th several small birds of a kind known 
to frequent orchards visited the ships. Their song 
enlivened the sailors, and seemed to tell them of a 
new and strange land not far away. 

On the 26th Don Alonzo, mounted on the stern of 
the Pinta, cried out in a loud voice, “Land! land!” 
pointing to the southwest, where there appeared to 
be land, indeed. 

All was at once joy and commotion. The admiral 
fell on his knees and returned thanks to Almighty 
God, while Pinzon and his crew repeated the 
Gloria in Excelsis. 

The sailors scrambled aloft, straining their eager 


Pinta 


eyes to catch, once more, a sight of the blessed 
mother earth. Alas, vain hopes! It was only 
“Cape Flyaway,” as they call those delusive 
clouds, that with their hard blue lines rest upon the 
horizon, and often deceive the most experienced 
seamen. 

The disappointment was great indeed! From 
the highest hopes, the sailors were reduced to the 
very lowest depths of despair, and murmurings 
broke out afresh. Thus did their hearts vibrate 
from the brightest anticipations to a total abandon. 
ment of all hope. 

Early in the morning of the seventh of October 
the Nita, being in advance, made the preconcerted 


| signal for iand by firing a gun and displaying a 


flag. The greatest excitement at once prevailed 
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throughout the squadron. But again it proved to 
be only clouds; and mutinous clamors broke out 
once more. 

But now the indications of land grew more 
distinct. Even the more turbulent among the crews, 
who had been actually plotting to kill the principal 
officers of the ships, and to return to Spain, began 
to be convinced, from tokens not to be mistaken, 
that land could not be far away. 

On the llth, some of the crew of the Pintd fished 





up a staff, artificially carved; fresh weeds of the 





kind that were supposed to grow in rivers floated 
by; a branch of thorn, bearing red berries, was 
seen; a reed was picked up; and fishes of a green 
color, whose natural home is on a rocky shore, 
disported about the ships. 

All gloomy thoughts were now dispelled. That 
evening, after his crew had sung the vesper hymn 
to the Virgin, the admiral, fully satisfied of the 
vicinity of land, made an impressive address to 
the people on board the Santa Maria. 

As night drew on he doubled the watch, and as 
| an additional incentive to vigilance, promised to 
the one who should first discover land, a velvet 
doublet, in addition to the pension offered by the 
sovereigns. 

The greatest animation prevailed, and not an 
eye was closed that night. Columbus, having 
completed his arrangements, took his seat on the 
high poop-deck above his cabin, to await events. 

It is related of Sir Isaac Newton, that as he 
approached the discovery of the grand law of 
universal gravitation, he became so agitated as to 
be unable to complete the calculations that were to 
confirm his theory. It must have been some such 
feeling that now took possession of the breast of 
Columbus. 

But as far as we know, his mind, long trained in 
the school of adversity, gave no outward sign of 
emotion. Anxious he undoubtedly was, and no 
eye so keen as his to peer into the darkness for any 
sign of land. 

Suddenly, about ten o’clock, ne descried a light; 
but fearful lest his own eyes had deceived him, he 
summoned to his side Pedro Gutierrez, a gentleman 
of the king’s bedchamber, and Rodrigo Sanchez 
of Segovia. The light was twice afterward seen, 
| but only in transient gleams. 
| Attwo o’clock in the morning of October 12tha 
| gun from the Pinta announced the glad tidings 
that land was in sight. Atlast! For this time the 
report was happily true. 

It was first seen by a sailor named Rodrigo de 
Triana; but the reward was subsequently adjudged 
| to the admiral, as he had seen a light the night 
previous. 

At daylight, the land was plainly visible about 
six miles off, and the great mystery of the western 
ovean was revealed. 

The squadron was brought to anchor by signal 
| from the flag-ship; and the boats were lowered, 
| manned and armed. Columbus entered his own 
boat richly attired in scarlet, and bearing the royal 
standard. 

The captains of the Pinta and Niiia, the brothers 
Pinzon, put off in their boats, each bearing a 
banner, emblazoned with a green cross, having on 
each side the letters F and Y, Fernando and Yeabel, 
surmounted by crowns. 

Immediately on landing, Columbus threw himself 
upon his knees, kissed the earth, and with tears 
of joy devoutly returned thanks to God. His 

example was followed by the rest. Then, 
rising, Columbus drew his sword, displayed 
the royal standard, and in the name of the 
Sovereigns of Castile took possession of the 
island, which he named San Salvador (Saint 
Saviour). 

During these ceremonies the natives of the 
island stood aloof, gazing in silent wonder and 
admiration at the strangers, who they supposed 
had descended in their winged barks from the 
skies. 

The caravels had fulfilled their mission. 
Humble instruments that they were, they had 
enabled the great navigator to confirm what 
was then deemed his extravagant theory ofa 
new route to India. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the caravels. 
In a modest way the United States government 
has sought to do them honor, and their port 
of departure has not been forgotten. They, 
together with the great admiral, as well as the 
humble sailor whose good fortune it was to be 
the first to see the land of the Western World, 
have all been remembered, and their names 
perpetuated in the United States navy list. 

A fine line of battle ship of eighty guna, 
launched from the Washington Navy Yard in 
1819, was christened Columbus. She was burnt at 
Norfolk in 61. 

The St. Mary’s (twenty guns), named after the 
Santa Maria, was launched from the Washington 
Navy Yard in 1844, and is now the school ship of 
New York City. The Pinta, gun-boat, is at Sitka, 
Alaska. The Nifa, tug-boat, is on special service. 
The Palos, gun-boat, is on the Asiatic station. The 
Triana, tug, recently wrecked, was named after 
the poor sailor who missed the pension, but who, 
let us hope, received the velvet doublet. 

The historian loves to dwell upon the wisdom 
and the virtues of Isabella. She devoted her time 
and her talents to the welfare of her people. She 
did all in her power to promote the diffusion of 
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knowledge; she fostered the art of printing, then | sitting just back of the rifle butts—with the firing 


recently invented, and encouraged the establish- | party on the other side. 


ment of printing presses in every part of her 
kingdom; and books were admitted into Castile 
free of duty. 

It was entirely consistent with her broad and 
enlightened policy to aid Columbus in his great 
enterprise; and without such aid he must have 
abandoned it altogether. As is justly observed by 
Irving, she is one of the purest and most beautiful 
characters in the pages of history. 

Our noblest war-ship might well be named the 
Isabella, and thus complete the list of national 
vessels bearing the names of those who mainly 
contributed to the successful voyage of the caravels 
of Columbus. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS FITZGERALD. 


“Drat that boy, with his rum-i-tum-tum all the 
day long! It’s the first thing in the morning, and 
the last thing at night. I’m tired of hearing it.” 

The cook glanced through the open window as 
she spoke; but even she, with her sense of the 
humorous blunted somewhat by a life-long contact 
with pots, pans and spoons, could not help smiling. 

The scene of action was a government reserva- 
tion known as a navy-yard. The “rum-i-tum-tum” 
of which the cook complained came from a much 
battered tin kettle suspended from the neck of a 
small-sized drummer-boy. He was furnishing the 
music for the army, and the army was composed 
of five others, including the captain. 

it was marching past the kitchen 
window. At its head, bearing himself 
proudly, was the captain. A paper 
cap, with a feather that fell to the 
shoulder, was the only insignia of his 
rank except the wooden sword which 
he flourished in the air as he gave his 
commands. He wore no jacket and no 
shoes, and his trousers were held in 
place by a single suspender. 

His age was twelve or thereabouts. 
With an eye to a possible mutiny among 
his forces, he had made up his com- 
mand of those younger and weaker 
than himself, and had wisely allowed 
no commission to be held but his own. 

The next in rank was the sergeant. 
He was a worthy follower of his leader. 
His cap, also of paper, differed from 
the commander’s only in the absence 
of the feather, and as became his 
humbler rank he wore no suspenders. 
This circumstance interfered some- 
what with his military bearing, for 
one hand was frequently occupied in 
pulling up his trousers. 

The next in rank was the corporal. 
His emoluments must have been better 
than his comrades’, for his clothes 
were of the latest and most approved 
fashion, and the chevrons which adorn- 
ed his sleeves were evidently put there 
by skilful hands. 

This left only two to be common 
soldiers. One of these had for a weapon 
a base-ball bat, while the other, as 
became her age and sex, swung by its 
strings a white sunbonnet. Brother 
and sister were they, drafted from the 
once happy home of the paymaster of 
the yard. 

The band, marching a little in ad- 
vance, was noticeable for its smallness 
and the vigor with which it pounded music from 
the kettle-drum. 

In spite of the expression of displeasure to 
which the cook had given utterance, the relations 
existing between her and the captain evidently 
were amicable, for, as he caught sight of her 
through the open window, he balted his forces 
with much ceremony. Then he sheathed his sword 
in a conveniently large button-hole inside the 
waistband of his trousers, and advanced upon her 
window with an engaging smile. 

“Did you hear the soldiers, Bridget?” he asked. 

“Hear them, indeed!” she replied, with a snort. 
“I'll tell you what it is, Captain Tom, one of these 
days, when the commodore isn’t feeling first-rate 
and you go rum-i-ti-tuming around the yard, 
he’ll send you all a-flying.” 

“But we don’t go near him, Bridget,” replied 
the captain, “and besides, Charley is in the com- 
pany.” 

Charley was the commodore’s son, and was the 
well-dressed corporal already mentioned. 

“Well, you mind what I say,” returned the cook; 
“that’s all. Do you want some bread this 
morning ?”’ 

“If you please,” he answered; and soon, bearing 
a large slice of bread and butter for each of his 
command, he returned to his troops. 

“A fine lad!” said the cook, as she resumed her 
work. 

This fine lad was the son of an orderly sergeant 
in the marine corps, who had died after thirty 
years of faithful service, leaving behind him a 
widow and one son. The widow also died soon 
after, and at three years of age Thomas Fitzgerald 
was left alone. 

In consideration of the small pension allowed 
by the government, little Thomas was taken in 
charge by a relative, who lived not far away; but 
the cares of guardianship did not rest very heavily 
upon this relative, and Thomas was usually to be 
found at the marine barracks, to which place he 
naturally drifted. 

He received his early training from the non- 
commissioned officers, with whom his father had 
always been a favorite. Many of his teachers 
were harsh and coarse, but there seemed to be an 
inborn goodness in the boy that pulled him safely 
through all temptations. It was the unchallenged 
boast of the first sergeant that ‘Thomas Fitzgerald 
had niver told a lie.” 

From the day when the good-natured major had 
helped him to toddle by the aid of his scabbard, 
Thomas had been of the military. He was hardly 





four years old when he was discovered calmly 
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How he ever slipped past the danger flags no 
one could tell, but he wept bitterly upon being 
removed, and begged that he might be taken 
back to “hear the booms.” 

When he was six years old nothing delighted 
the men in the barracks more than to buckle around 
his waist an old sword and see him strut about the 
courtyard, trailing behind on the stones the 
clattering scabbard, and giving orders in uncon- 
scious mimicry of the major commanding. 

The major himself saw this one morning. 
Chancing to look out of the window, he saw four 
of his men standing in line. Facing them was 
Thomas, who, with drawn sword, was putting 
them through the manual of arms. 

“Carry hums! Order hums !” 

The command was so like the major’s that he 
recognized the imitation at once, and burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“By George!” said the major, telling of this 
afterward to some of his brother-officers, “you 
should have seen the way in which the young 
rascal came toa salute! I only wish all the men 
could do it as well. He’s not bigger than a car- 
tridge, you know. But I have noticed one thing— 
he always takes charge; he’s never in the ranks.” 

Every one in the yard knew him as “captain,” 
and from the white-haired commodore down, all 
saluted him as if he were a captain. 

So it was quite to be expected that the army 
which was quietly eating its rations behind the 
surgeon’s house, preparatory to the campaign of 
the day, should be under the command of Captain 
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Thomas Fitzgerald. The rations disposed of, the 
captain formed the company. But mutiny was 
brewing in the ranks. The soldier with the trailing 
sunbonnet announced that she was tired, and was 
going home. 

This was desertion. The stern captain could 
not tolerate it, of course. To frighten her into 
subjection, he declared that he should send her to 
the guard-house. Whereupon the soldier in the 
sunbonnet sat down upon the ground and began to 
cry. 

It was a new experience for the captain. Never 
before had any of his troops been Amazons. As 
he was undecided how to act, he wisely resolved 
not to act at all. Leaving the weeping soldier to 
herself, he took up the line of march. 

The one private soldier remaining moved forward, 
but the ties of kindred attracted him very strongly 
toward his weeping sister’s side. Her sobs grew 
more and more violent. His brotherly affection 
proved stronger than his patriotism; and throwing 
down his bat, he hurried to the little girl’s side. 

The army was disbanded. A sergeant and 
corporal, although valuable as a nucleus around 
which to build a company, are of little use without 
at least one private. Captain Thomas Fitzgerald 
sheathed his sword, and declaring that “he’d have 
no such kids in his company again,” stalked 
gloomily away. : 

So it came about that Captain Thomas, instead of 
drilling his troops, was lounging about the navy- 
yard gate, chatting with the sergeant on duty, at 
the very moment when Madam Randeau stepped 
into her carriage to take an airing in the park. 

Just then a piece of paper, blown by the wind, 
startled the horses. Whether the coachman fell or 
was thrown from his box, or indeed whether he 
was there at all to catch the reins, is uncertain; but 
in a moment there was a runaway. 

A shout from the corner was caught up and 
echoed from the row of houses that faced the wall. 
Windows were thrown open, and men and women 
rushed from the doors. There was a mad clatter 
over the rough stones; and Captain Thomas 
Fitzgerald, still lounging at the navy-yard gate, 
looked up. 

He saw two terrified horses dashing at mad 
speed down the street, a carriage surging from 
side to side, and the bloodless face of a terror- 
stricken woman within it. 

The street was long and narrow, and ended in a 
high wharf. The horses could not be turned aside; 
and unless their speed could be checked they 
would plunge into the sea, which at this spot was 
very deep and swept by a swift current. 


Captain Thomas Fitzgerald was of quick and 
ready wit, and saw this at a glance. 

The flying team were almost at the gate. For an 
instant they swerved toward the navy-yard wall, 
and as they did so a lad leaped from behind one of 
the trees that lined the curb, and with a single 
bound caught the bridle of the nearmost horse. 

A cry of horror rang out from all who saw him. 
Surely the frantic animal would break his hold, 
and trample the child to death. But the ancestors 
of Captain Thomas Fitzgerald were tough and 
strong, and the lad’s muscles were good. His grip 
could not be loosened, let the frenzied horse fling 
its head never so madly. 

Flung from side to side, with closed eyes and 
clenched teeth, Captain Thomas Fitzgerald, bruised 
and bleeding, clung to the bridle as the horses 
dashed down the narrow street. Soon his weight, 
though little, began to tell. The speed of the team 
slackened; and now a dozen men rushed from the 
road to seize the trembling animals. 

But it was too late. Weakened and exhausted, 
the gallant boy slipped his hold, and the heavy 
wheels passed over his body. Then they came to 
a stop, and Madam Randeau was taken from her 
carriage in a dead faint. 

Tenderly they lifted and carried the little captain 
into the mess-room; but he was almost gone, and 
when the major, with tears streaming down his 
wrinkled cheeks, bent over him, a smile fluttered 
for an instant across the poor crushed face, and 
only the major could hear him whisper, “Parade 
*s’missed !” Then—he surrendered his commission. 

It was an irregular thing to do, but the com- 
modore gave to Thomas Fitzgerald, son of an 
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orderly sergeant in the Marine Corps, and a boy but 
twelve years old, all the honors of a soldier’s 
funeral; and the next day the chapel could not 
hold all those who came to do him honor. People 
stood in crowds outside the doors; and as the 
body was borne along, every head was bared. 

The cortége wound its way out through the gate 
where, so short a time before, the captain had 
lounged and chatted with the sergeant, and up 
toward the wooded hill so thickly strewn with 
marble slabs. 

With slow and measured tread, to the wailing 
music of the dead-march, came the marines with 
arms reversed, and in their midst, crape-draped 
and furled, was the flag of the captain’s company. 
Then came the long line of officers, in the full 
uniform of their rank, paying their last tribute to 
the heroic lad. 

Over his little grave three volleys were fired. 
Then the bugler, clad in gold and scarlet, stepped 
upon the mound of new-turned earth, and sounded 
the sweet, sad call of “Lights Out,” which ends 
the parting day. 

. ow W. F. Low. 
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For the Companion. 


BEAUTIFUL VILLAGES. 


Every part of.our great country has its own type 
of ugly village. ‘“‘Down East” there is the “rough 
and ready” kind of settlement, where ledges 
protrude in the highways and plank walks straggle 
from rock to rock. ‘Down South” there are roads 
of deep sand, dooryards full of weeds, stray hogs 
and chickens all about. “Out West” there is the 
abominable “sham front,” and the bleak emptiness 
of the wide, straight and windy dirt road. 

It would be easy to particularize the many 
disorderly and unbeautiful elements in our small 
towns. It would be possible to specify the causes 
of all this ugliness, and the excuses which may be 
made for it, but I propose to pass by all this, and 
dwell on the direct question; ‘What may be done 
to improve the appearance of our villages?” 

In the first place, as the village is made up of the 
estates of individuals, each owner should do as 
well as he can with his own portion of the general 
scene. Reform must begin athome. The smallest 
lot betrays its owner’s tidiness or shiftlessness. 
Its gravel ways may or may not be neatly kept. 
Its grass may or may not be tended, and its build- 
ings may or may not be clean and fresh. 





The smallest house and house-yard also shows at 








a glance its occupant’s good sense or folly. The 
sensible villager will not imitate the narrow houses, 
the stone curbings and the paved paths of cities. 
If a farmer, he will not try to hide his barns as 
though ashamed of them. If he seldom needs to 
drive to his house-door, he will not make a gravel 
road for show alone, but drive on the grass. 

In improving his place he will be guided by his 
special needs and his sense of fitness. No real 
beauty of building, village, city, or of any product 
of man’s art, is attained in any other way. 

Generally the simplest arrangement of roads 
and paths is the best possible. When these are 
nicely built, you, my reader, may next see what 
you can do to improve the appearance of your lot 
by means of planting. 

If the place has a naked appearance, a few 
bushes massed about the angles of the buildings, 
along the base of the piazza or along the boundary 
of the property, will change the scene at once. 
Many owners of small places plant trees when 
they should plant shrubs. Tall trees do not clothe 
the nakedness of the earth, but the evergreen, the 
berry-bearing and the bright-twigged shrubs clothe 
the ground even in winter. 

The shrubs should not be dotted all over the lot. 
For the best effect they should be massed about 
the edges of the grass spaces, generally with the 
plants of each kind together. A single place treated 
skilfully in this manner has often led to the trans 
formation of a neighborhood. 

After your private lot is thus set in order, you 
will attend to your frontage on the street. Probably 
you will need to begin by forbidding the abuse of 
the public way before your house. Do not allow 

the road to be used as a dumping. 
ground for cans and ashes, or as a 
rooting-ground for pigs. 

If a sidewalk is necessary, make it 
of good and lasting materials. Lay 
down between it and the travelled 
way a grass strip of as great width as 
possible. This travelled way, the cen- 
tral part of the highway, should be no 
wider than is absolutely necessary, for 
the care of a wide way is expensive, 
and the glare and dust from it are 
disagreeable. 

If the ground is uneven, the road 
grade may need to be eased by some 
cutting or filling, but the foot-path and 
the grass strip should rise above the 
road or fall below it, if the natural 
surface of the ground can be more 
closely followed by so doing. 

If any fine trees, bushes or rocks 
chance to stand upon your frontage, 
you should preserve them if possible. 
If you must plant new trees, you should 
set them in a row if your grass strip is 
straight and level; if it is curved or 
rough, you should scatter them. 

In short, you should treat your 
frontage as well as your lot according 
to the teachings of common sense, 
and not according to the dictates of 
“fashion” or the advice of the friend 
who may tell you that a stone curb, an 
asphalt walk, a retaining wall and a 
gilt iron fence will be “the proper 

e thing.” 

By the time you have completed 
these unpretentious and inexpensive 
improvements, your neighbors will, 
perhaps, be filled with zeal to do like- 
wise, and you and they may soon be 
forming a village society to encourage 
the like good work. throughout the 

_ place. 

This society may well assist in the planting of 
the roadsides where the land-owners are too poor 
todo much. It may offer prizes for neatness and 
good design in house-grounds. It may occasionally 
save from destruction a fine tree or a bold ledge, 
or some other landmark of the neighborhood. It 
may help the town or village officers to spend the 
appropriations for “roads and bridges” in ways 
which will enhance and not destroy the character- 
istic beauty of the place. 

About the post-office and “the store’ or along 
the street of shops it may be necessary to have 
considerable level gravel spaces and somewhat 
broad sidewalks, but in the rest of the village you 
are fortunately free from the bondage of straight 
lines and straight grades. 

The roads and foot-paths should turn, broaden, 
contract, rise or fall as may be easiest in each 
particular locality, for it is just this pliant 
conformity to natural conditions which is the vital 
element in the beauty of all the loveliest villages 
in the world. 

The village society may well protect the neigh- 
borhood from that monstrous form of advertising 
which defaces buildings, fences, rocks and ledges. 
The people should be educated to forbid advertisers 
the use of their structures, and all who ply the 
brush without legal right should be summarily 
dealt with. 

Villages which are ambitious to attract summer 
visitors should be particularly careful to suppress 
this increasing nuisance. 

In Massachusetts, and presumably in other 
States, the village society is privileged to attend to 
the improvement and decoration of public grounds 
owned by the township. Here again is work 
which calls for the exercise of the nicest sense 
of fitness. 

Nothing is beautiful which is not fitting. If the 
ground to be treated is a quiet resting-place or 4 
“lover’s lane,” it should be dealt with in a style 
quite different from that fitting a place for band 
concerts. In our villages the value of public ope! 
spaces is hardly realized as yet, perhaps, because 
we have so few which are attractive. ; 

Let our village societies show us what pleasing 
out-door parlors our village commons can be made, 
what delightful public foot-paths we may have 
along our streams, and what attractive possessions 
public hilltops are. 

Under our democratic township and village 
systems whatever the people will to do can be 
done. Ifa village lies along a lake, and the people 
come to wish to own the bank so that they and 
their guests may there enjoy the loveliest walk !! 
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all the neighborhood, nothing can prevent the 
consummation of their wish, when it is once 
expressed by vote in town or village meeting. 

Several sea-coast townships of New England 
have lately laid out “ocean drives.” Several 
Western townships have reserved their river-bluffs 
for public use. Several Southern villages cherish 
old groves of live oaks or of pines. But the 
movement toward providing public reservations at 
the public charge is really only just now beginning. 

Many town meetings are still frightened at the 
word “park,” and some have been known to reject 
proffered gifts of land. Opposition to parks will 
die away as the people learn that public groves, 
river-banks, glens and hilltops are, when rightly 
handled, exceedingly inexpensive in proportion to 
their yield of pleasure to the native-born, their 
attractiveness to outsiders, and their consequent 
return of money to the township. 

CHARLES ELIOT. 
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FREEDOM'S SPIRIT. 


True freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


Selected. —John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CRUISE OF A WAGON-CAMP. 
In THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


“What is it?” was the question of nearly every 
one whom we met on the road. If they did not 
speak it, they looked it. Sometimes we heard 
one say to another, ‘‘What for mercy’s sake 
is that thing, I wonder?” t 

Many supposed our vehicle carried a 
“show” of some kind, and sometimes boys 
shouted, “Is it a boa-constrictor or a fat 
woman?” To satisfy the general curiosity 
we soon nailed this sign over the door: 


A WAGON-CAMP. 

“How far are ye travelling?” then became 
the usual query of curious persons. So we 
added another board to the sign, and com- 
pleted this inscription : 


A WAGON-CAMP. 

ON A CRUISE TO THE MAINE LAKES, 
DIXVILLE NOTCH AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
VIA THE GLEN, MT. WASHINGTON, 

THE CRAWFORD NOTCH AND LOVELL POND. 
ALL ABOARD! 


This was greeted by hand-clapping from 
nearly all the tally-ho coaches that we met 
among the White Mountains. While the 
bugler of the gay four-horsed or six-horsed 
equipage invariably discoursed lively strains 
that woke the hills to echoes, the other 
occupants of the coach often pelted us ex- 
uberantly with superfluous oranges and 
cookies from their lunch-baskets. ‘Posy” 
never failed to repay this sort of salute 
with interest. Posy is a base-ball pitcher, 
and those coaching men caught a tartar 
when they assailed him. 

One day, when a party of seven jolly coachers 
had opened on us with oranges, Posy unmasked a 
battery of cold boiled potatoes that he had been 
saving for several days. Though disadvantaged 
by the presence of two young ladies on the coach, 
whom Posy would not have cold-potatoed for the 
world, our champion’s fire was not ineffective. He 
landed so cleverly on the orange-throwers that the 
ladies cheered him, whereat we took off our caps 
and “hoorayed” for them as their driver rattled 
away out of range. 

More serious adventures befell us on this trip, 
but the relating of them can wait till I tell how and 
why we set off with such a rig. 

The jaunt was not premeditated. When my 
classmate “Posy,” or Hamilton C. Posen, and I 
went to spend the summer at his Uncle Bicknell’s 
place in Cumberland County, Maine, we expected 
to have no more fun than we could get about the 
farm, berrying, fishing in the trout-brooks, riding 
about with “Cousin Sam,” or in helping occasion- 
ally with the farm work. 

But the idea of loafing about there for five or 
six weeks soon ceased to be attractive, and we 
longed for something new under the sun. We 
might have gone yachting, or touring in the moun- 
tains but for one thing—we hadn’t the money! 
Our parents do not see fit to supply us with much 
cash. Indeed, our school expenses are nearly as 
much as they feel able to pay on our account, and 
we think twenty-five or thirty dollars apiece a 
liberal allowance for our vacations. 

How to make such a sum yield us the greatest 
a of amusement is the problem of our holi- 
days. 

This wagon-camp was one of the solutions. To 
us it was an original device when Posy proposed 
it. 

“But,” said I, “it will cost twenty-five or thirty 
dollars to rig up a wagon-camp.” 

“It won’t cost five dollars,” said Posy, in his 
emphatic manner. 

“It won’t cost two,” said Cousin Sam. 

In fact, it cost us a dollar and fifty-eight cents! 
It cost Uncle Henry Bicknell nothing, though he 
lent us the one-horse hay-cart on which we built 
the cart, as well as the old black farm horse that 
hauled it. These we returned in as good condition 
as they were when we borrowed them, except that 
the horse’s appearance suffered, as will be related 
in due course. 

We paid nothing for the spruce edgings of which 
the camp part is built, for the owner of the 
neighboring saw-mill said he was glad to be rid of 
the stuff. At his place we also picked up some 
= boards and light joists of no market value. 
— nothing, in fact, but six pounds of wire 
Pe cart-body consists of a frame and floor 
ieaaeae feet long by four wide. On this as a 
re penne we built the camp of the light, dry, 
mie pruce edgings with the bark side out. With 

care we made the roof weather-tight. Two 








panes of glass were set in the walls, and a light 
door was hung at the rear, where a step was 
attached. In front a wide, high driver’s seat was 
erected, nearly on a level with the roof. 

In the forward end of the “camp” we placed a 
bed of boughs and blankets, and farther back 
three stools, a broad shelf-table and a little oil- 
stove. Still there was room for a box of provisions, 
a bag of oats, and brackets for guns and fishing- 
rods. 

In addition to the supplies which the Bicknells 
gave us at starting, we bought things from the 
country people. A bucket of milk and a pound of 
butter, with a loaf of bread, could be purchased 
cheaply at almost any farm-house. 

Our expenses were scarcely three dollars apiece 


per week. This is probably the cheapest White | 


Mountain driving tour on record; but we believe 
we had as much fun as the festive party who spent 
ten thousand dollars that season going over the 
same region in a tally-ho coach. 

Our rustic vehicle looked so heavy that people 
sometimes said, ‘“That’s too great a load for one 
horse!” But appearances were deceitful. Wheels, 
body, camp and all weighed but a few pounds over 
nine hundred. 

Our old black “Bill” was a heavy, strong horse. 


He made nothing of the load, and we always} 


hopped off at the hills. 

When we stopped for the night, Sam would hitch 
him in some grassy place for two or three hours 
before giving him two quarts of oats. Old Bill 
actually waxed fat during the trip. We carried a 
blanket with which we covered the horse on wet 
nights. 

A wagon-camp has some advantages over a tent. 
Its occupants sleep high above the damp ground; 





wagon-camp to the top of a little cleared hill near 
the highway, and made ourselves at home. 


fish below the falls; and Sam kindled a little 
camp-fire. Coffee and toast were made, and potatoes 
baked. 

Posy caught two trout which weighed half a 
pound apiece, and which were so toothsome that 
we longed tenderly for more. 

I had gone up the brook to fish above the falls, 
but got nothing except a quart of fine raspberries 
above the “Jail.” This is an irregular cavity in 
the rock, water-worn to a depth of about twenty 
feet in ages long past, and now much broken and 
fissured. 
| After exploring it thoroughly, I returned with 
my raspberries to camp. 
| “Well now, fellows, isn’t this glorious!” cried 
| Posy, lying back at full stretch on the dry ground 
| of the knoll, in the fading twilight. “Who would 
| want to be cooped up at a hotel when one can 
travel like this, and do just as he pleases!” 
| No dew was falling. Not a breath of wind stirred 

the trees. The murmur of the brook through the 
| ledges and the guttural “peark” of nighthawks 
| overhead were the only sounds that now disturbed 
| the evening’s quiet. . 

There we had lain talking and enjoying the 

| freshness and peace for half an hour, when a low 
rumble came to our ears, though the sky was still 

clear. 

| “They say this is a tremendous place for thunder- 

| showers,” said Sam. ‘We may get a cracker here 

before morning—the day’s been so hot.” 

“Well, let it shower. It will be all the fresher 
to-morrow. We shall be all right inside our camp,” 
said Posy. 














An Involuntary Ride 


its roof is water-tight, and it obviates the labor of 
pitching and striking a tent at each camping-place, 
and of packing up all the camp gear. 

We set off without experience in wagon-camping. 
We had our “road manners” to learn. A wagon- 
camp has the same rights on the highway as any 
other vehicle; still, as its appearance is somewhat 
unusual, the owners should be particularly 
courteous to those whom they meet. 

On our first day out we met a man on a skittish 
horse. The animal shied at the national flag which 
we were flying from a short pole on ourroof. Then 
the rider addressed us in unparliamentary lan- 
guage, and even threatened us with personal 
violence. 

After we had asserted our right to fly the 
American flag, and had invited him to “come on,” 
he most inconsistently went off, still imprecating. 

On thinking the affair over, we concluded to haul 
down the flag thereafter when we saw apparently 
high-spirited horses approaching. The patriotism 
that frightens a fellow-citizen’s horse is rather too 
much of a good thing. 

During our first day we traversed the towns of 
Harrison, Norway and Greenwood, passed several 
small lakes, and camped for the night in the wild 
Shadagee district near an old saw-mill by a pond, 
where we caught enough pickerel for supper. 

Mosquitoes were numerous here, and a heavy 
shower of rain fell, so that we were compelled to 
keep close in our camp throughout the evening. 
Old Bill, blanketed, was tied up to the wheel at 


about eight o’clock. We slept comfortably, and | 


took the road again next morning at seven. 


For about three miles our route led along the | 


foot of a wooded mountain, past two large ponds. 


We crossed the line of the Grand Trunk Railway | 


at Lock’s Station, and from this place found a 
better road to the pretty village of Bethel, in the 
valley of the Androscoggin River, which we 
crossed by a long bridge. 

Thence the road lay down the west bank of the 
river, crossing first Sunday River, a small tributary 
of the Androscoggin, then Bear River, and turning 
northwesterly up the valley of this stream into the 
town of Newry. | 

On this hilly route we made our way slowly for | 
three hours or more in view of Bear River White | 
Cap, a lofty mountain to northward, till we came 
to “Screw Auger Falls.” 

We camped a little farther on, not far from a | 
curious, water-worn excavation in the ledges, | 
known locally as the “Jail.” The river, here little | 
more than a brook, has worn deep, tortuous 


“T guess I’d better give Old Bill his oats before 
the storm comes on,” said Sam. 

We were sitting by, listening to the old fellow as 
he munched them, when two young men and a 
woman came along the road below the knoll talking 
| very earnestly, not to say loudly. They stopped 

short when they discerned the glow of our embers 
and the lofty outline of our camp on the high 
ground. 

‘Hullo there!” one called out. 

“Hullo!” replied Sam. 

“When did ye build that house up there?” the 
man demanded. 

“Some days ago,” replied Posy. “It is a house 
on wheels.” | 

They went on, and we supposed that they had 
| gone their ways. But after a few minutes one of 
the men returned. 

“Aint you a little cheeky to plank yer camp down 
here on land that don’t belong to ye?” said he ina 
quarrelsome tone. 

“Cheeky,” cried Posy. “No. We thought the 
land was common. At any rate we’re doing no 
harm, we shall go on in the morning.” 

“You're trespassing, and 1 want ye to understand 
| that you can’t plank yerselves down just where ye 

please on this place.” 
| “Well, what is it that you want?” asked Posy. 

“TI want ye to settle for trespass,” said the fellow. 

“He is trying to strike us for a little money,” 
muttered Sam. “How much will it take to settle 
| it,” he asked aloud. 

“Couple of dolars—if ye pay wit@ut further 
trouble.” 

“Now, look here, sir,” said Posy. ‘Are you the 
owner of this land?” 

“You'll find out about that before you are much 
older,” exclaimed the fellow, angrily. 

“All right,” said Posy. “If we’ve done any 
| damage we will settle for it with the proprietor. 
But we sha’n’t pay you a cent till we know more 
| about you.” 

“I guess you are a ‘beat,’” said Sam. “I don’t 
| believe you own any land here.” 

“You'll soon find out who I am,” said the fellow 
ina passion. “You'll hear from me again before | 
morning.” 

“All right,” returned Posy. “We’re ready to 
hear all about you now. But I guess you wouldn’t | 
like to tell.” 

As the man went away vaporing, we hardly knew 
what to think. 

“Maybe some chap who lives about here,” said | 
Sam. “But he’s not the real proprietor, or he would 





Old Bill was hobbled out to feed; Posy went to | 
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being roused from sleep for a moment by thunder 
| and lightning. Posy then fastened Old Bill’s rope 
halter fast inside the camp-wagon, came in out of 
the wet, and soon fell asleep himself. 

Two or three hours must have passed before I 
waked, with a sense that the camp was in motion! 
In trying to jump up from the bunk, | pitched heels 
over head into the rear end. The wagon was 
running violently down-hill! 

Sam shouted and came tumbling over me. Just 
then the cart veered around sidewise, then started 
again. 

I could hear Old Bill snorting after it. Posy now 
tumbled against me, and Sam yelled, “Whoa!” 
from some mistaken idea that the horse was the 
hauler instead of the hauled. 

I tried to find the door to get out, but fell over 
the oil stove, and plunged headlong among the 
camp-stools. Everything inside the camp appeared 
to be flying around my head; guns, fishing-rods, 
tinware, blankets, boughs, oat bag and provision 
box. 

“Good gracious!” Posy cried. “Where are we 
going to?” 

Next moment, with a jolt and a crash, the wagon 

camp tipped down on one side, and came to a 
| standstill. 

“We've got there!” exclaimed Posy. “Is anybody 
| killed ?” 

None of us was injured; but it was some minutes 
before we could force open the door, which stuck 
fast in its light frame. We then got out, to find day 
just breaking and our camp in the ditch beside the 
road at the foot of the knoll. 

*“Here’s a pretty go!” said Sam. “I trigged those 
wheels carefully with two pieces of log the last 
thing before I got in the bunk.” 

Our eyes now fell on Old Bill. His tail 
had been trimmed nearly bare of hair, and 
his mane was notched as with a hurrying 
pair of shears! The hair lay on the ground 
at the top of the knoll. 

At first, we had been inclined to think the 
horse might have loosened the trigs from 
under the hind wheels, but we soon found 
that the pieces of log had been carried 
away, and dropped half-way down the other 
side of the knoll. 

Some evil-disposed person had played a 
trick on us. Presumably, it was the fellow 
who had tried to get money out of us the 
previous evening. It was perhaps as well 
that he did not come about again, for we 
were not in an amiable mood. 

The camp was racked out of shape; but 
the cart itself was not injured. It required 
an hour’s work with hammer, nails and 
camp axe to make ready to take the road 
again. 

“We've got something to learn from this 
experience,” said Sam, after we had cooled 
down. “The correct thing to do is to get a 
chain and a padlock, and lock our wheels 
together at night. Then no rogue can send 
us kiting down-hill again.” 

“T guess, boys,” said Posy, “that another 
correct thing would be to get permission of 
the owner when we camp on land outside 
the road limits. It will save trouble, and it 
is only the square thing to do.” 

We purchased a bit of chain and an old 
| padlock at a blacksmith’s shop, during the fore. 
| noon, as we went on through the town of Grafton 
toward Umbagog Lake; and thereafter Sam always 
| locked the wheels together at night. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 





For the Companion. 


A CLIMB UP MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


There are few things more interesting to most 
people than a volcano—a “burning mountain.” 
Even the dullest geographical lesson at school 
became interesting when the wonders of Hecla or 
Etna, the eruptions of Vesuvius or Stromboli, or 
the strange feats of the American geysers came 
under notice—even when these were dilated upon 
in a prosy way. 

Of all the volcanoes in the world Vesuvius is 
perhaps the most interesting. It is easy to climb, 
for itis only four thousand feet high; and if you 
do not wish to climb it on foot, six dollars will take 
you up in a carriage to the foot of the cone, where 
you will find a wire-rope railway which will carry 
you to the very top. 

Therefore it is of all volcanoes probably the 
easiest of access, and certainly of all it has the 
most continuous and thrilling history. 

The plain in which Vesuvius stands is, and 
always was, one of the most fertile spots in Europe. 
It was called Campania Felix—the fortunate or 
happy plain—in Roman times, and this name has 
lingered on throughout the Christian centuries, as 
indeed so appropriate a name deserved to do. 

In our days the district grows many crops of 

which the ancients were ignorant. It is certain 
that in Roman times Campania did not produce 
either oranges or lemons; now they are one of the 
principal sources of the wealth of Naples, from 
| whose port many fruit ships sail annually to the 
| United States. 
It is certain, also, that in Roman times tobacco, 
that plant with which the New World endowed the 
| Ola two hundred years ago, was not cultivated, 
either. To-day, upon the.plain round Pompeii, are 
many acres of this crop. 

To enumerate the products of the district would 
be a long task. Suffice it to say that on the sunny 
slopes of the vast plain we find indigo, liquorice, 
tobacco, rice, olives, lemons, grape-vines, oranges, 
walnuts, chestnuts, corn of all sorts, figs and 
peaches; besides many of the fruits which belong 
to the Torrid Zone, and nearly all those of the 





passages where the stream makes the twists and have said so. He thought that he could scare us | températe regions. 


turns which make the name Screw Auger Falls | 
seem highly appropriate. | 

The high, craggy mountains converge at this | 
point, and reduce the valley to a gorge, called | 
“Grafton Notch.” 

It was a lovely place to camp; and the evening | 
was delightful. As the unfenced land along the 
roadside appeared to be “common,”’ we drew our | 


into paying him two dollars.” 
“Suppose he will come back to-night?” I queried. 
“I don’t believe he will,” said Sam. “Money was 

all he was after.” 





Although the plain is too hot for some of the 
Northern fruits, these grow luxuriantly on the 
hills which surround it. 

The soil is deep and rich, the sun is bright and 


Posy agreed to keep awake till eleven or twelve, | warm, and the rain is abundant throughout the 


in case the fellow should return to do us injury, so | 
Sam and I turned in. Shortly after eleven, Posy 
says, a thunder-shower arose. I dimly remember 





winter months. 
In the midst of all this grand display of the 
prodigal bounties of nature stands Vesuvius, a 
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grand monument of the hidden forces of destruc- 


tion—dark, barren, uncultivated and desolate. 
When we cast our eyes up the slopes of the 

mountain, the border-line of cultivation shines 

out with bright green radiance, while abutting on 


it is the bleak barrenness of what we can only | 
'tion, for the hot stones now and then fall 


compare to a huge cinder heap. 


Our experienced guide wakes us from this 
reverie, for it is full daylight now, and we can 
approach nearer the crater without great danger. 

We follow him confidently, though we are half- 
stifled by the fumes of the sulphur. As we 
approach we experience an uncomfortable sensa- 


unpleasantly near us. 

Our guide puts the ladies in a 
place of safety ; but we may 
go on, always watching 
his every gesture and 
keeping an eye on the 

mountain. 
The walking is rough 





and steep now; the 
fumes are almost sti- 
fling, and the cinders 
beneath us are so hot 
that we feel our feet 
burning. The guide 
puts his handkerchief 
over his mouth; we 
follow his example. 
He has reached the 
top, and we are close 
behind him. We look 
over, and see a mass 
of red-hot cinders like 
a burning cliff. As 





When an eruption occurs, a stream of red-hot 
slag flows down like a river of molten iron; 
sometimes rapidly, where the declivity is steep, 
sometimes slowly, where its course is impeded by 
a rock or a fissure. In any case it carries all 
before it. 

If it is flowing slowly we can hardly see its 
progress. It rolls up to a house, and the house 
falls before it—we hardly know how. It ap- 
proaches a tree, and wraps it in its fiery mantle. 
The sap within the tree generates steam, and the 
tree explodes with a sound like the discharge of a 
cannon. 

As long as the supply continues from the 
mountain, so long does the stream push on until 
it rolls into the sea, where it casts up volumes of 
steam and hisses as if it were bent on competing 
with the fiery vent-hole at the top of the mountain. 

Interesting as these eruptions undoubtedly are, 
it is always best to view them from a respectful 
distance, as the vapors issuing from their vicinity 
are very likely to choke or scald one who approaches 
too near them. This was the case in 1872, when 
a party of people were killed by a sudden jet of 
steam which burst forth from a fissure close to 
them without a moment's warning. 

It is impossible to tell when or where such 
fissures will be opened, for the whole subsoil is in 
a condition of explosion. Earthquakes are almost 
incessant, and the shaking opens fissures in many 
places. 

Let us ascend the mountain, winding in our 
spring wagon over the steep road, watching the 
Bay of Naples sparkling in the sunshine, and 
seeing the bright glow of evening casting its rosy 
light over the busy city at our feet. 

The pleasantest way to see Vesuvius is to visit 
it on a summer night. As the sun dips below the 
horizon and throws up the island of Ischia like a 
purple mist set in a gold frame, the first moon-rays 
are already beginning to gleam behind the distant 
Apennines; and before we are half-way across 
the vast lava-beds, we are in a fairy scene of 
silver brightness, checkered with the dark shadows 
and rugged outlines of the lava streams around 
us. 

At midnight we reach the lower station of the 
rope railway which is to draw us up the cone. 


Here man and horse must have rest and supper. | 


In an hour’s time we are seated in a car, and 
being hauled up the steep sides of the cone. 

A short walk brings us to the eruptive centre, 
and what a scene meets us there! Steam is 
coming out in large puffs from the eruptive cone, 
and now and then with a loud roar the mountain 
casts large masses of red-hot stones higher and 
higher into the air. 

It is quite dark now, for the moon has set. We 
see the red vapor rise fiercely as the hot stones 
fly upward in grandeur. The still night air is 
rent by the roar of the mountain, as it discharges 
a fiery volley into space, presently to fall in a 
shower on the rocks around us, spattering upon 
them with a harsh clatter. 

As dawn begins to break we see the shadow of 
the mountain projected across the bay. The peaks 
to the eastward are warmed with a giow of sun- 
light, and the blue sea to the westward is tinged 
with a golden halo. It is a scene of marvellous 
grandeur and beauty, and we should forget its 
danger if the dead city of Pompeii did not lie at 
the foot of the slope, four thousand feet beneath 
us, teaching us its dread lesson. 











the wind clears away 
the steam we look 
down, down, into a 
black gulf—a_ very 
Tartarus: of immen- 


sity. 
The mountain roars 
again; the red-hot 


stones fly past us. We 
are safe here because 
the wind is now quite 
strong and carries the 
stones to leeward; but 
it is not a place to lingerin. A 
sudden change of wind might mean 
death. The falling in of the ridge on 

which we stand would mean death also. 

The scene is inspiriting and exciting to the 
last degree, and as we turn to descend, and see 
our friends looking at us through their field- 
glasses, we feel that they, too, must have held 
their breath when they saw us apparently shrouded 
in steam and close to the vortex. 

Evstace N. Roure. 
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A HOME-BRED BLESSING. 


Search not thy happiness to win, 

The eT fountain lies within ; 3 
The sweetest bud no journey goes, 
But breeds the perfume in the rose. 





Selected. —James B. Wiggin. 
INTERNATIONAL SETTLE- 
MENTS. 


For the past two years the United States has 
had more active and exciting relations with 
foreign powers than for a long time before. 
Controversies have arisen which have required 
shrewd and patient negotiations. 

It is a happy fact that in each dispute our 
authorities have succeeded in maintaining ‘‘peace 
with honor,’’ and in gaining some substantial 
advantages. 

The first of these diplomatic events was the 
maintenance of our claims and interests in the 
island of Samoa, in the Pacific, where we suc- 
ceeded in establishing to a certain degree our 
national influence, and in securing a good naval 
and coaling station. 

The embroilment with the Kingdom of Italy, 
as a result of the killing of some men of Italian 
birth in New Orleans last year,—men who had 
been charged with murderous crimes and had 
been acquitted, and were then summarily disposed 
of by an indignant mob,—has also at least 
reached a settlement. 

Italy claimed of our government that the per- 
petrators of this deed should be brought to prompt 
punishment, and that the families of the dead 
Italians should be indemnified with money. The 
United Sta@s declared that it had no jurisdiction 
over the crime, and that it was the State of 
Louisiana, under our federal system, which alone 
could bring the mob leaders to justice. 

But finally, as a purely voluntary act, the 
United States agreed to pay twenty-five thousand 
dollars as indemnity to the families of the three 
Italians who had not been naturalized, regarding 
it “as a solemn duty, which the national govern- 
ment fulfilled with great pleasure, to pay to 
Italy a satisfactory indemnity.” 

With this, the former cordial relations between 


| the two governments, which had been interrupted 


for more than a year, were resumed, the respective 
envoys returning to their posts at the two capitals. 

The trouble with Chile, owing to the assault on 
American sailors in the streets of Valparaiso last 
October, was also adjusted, after a period of 
excitement and suspense, satisfactorily to the 
United States; Chile offering an apology for the 
outrage, and agreeing to pay an indemnity 
therefor. The exact amount of the indemnity 
has not been fixed; or, at least, has not been 
made public. 

Finally the long-drawn negotiations between 
this. country and Great Britain concerning the 
seal fisheries in the Bering Sea were brought to 
an amicable termination, both powers agreeing to 





leave the question of their respective rights and 
jurisdiction in that sea to arbitrators. Meanwhile, 
the modus vivendi—that is, the temporary arrange- 
ment by which the seal fisheries were protected 
and kept closed during the seal-breeding season— 
was by mutual consent renewed for the present 
year. 

The condition of this renewal of the modus 
vivendi is that whichever side wins in the arbitra- 
tion shall be indemnified for the loss of the 
profits of the fishery during its continuance. 

Thus, from having three or four grave and 
more or less serious foreign complications on our 
hands, we have to-day no difference of impor- 
tance with any nation of the earth. 

The nation has, perhaps, learned some useful 
lessons from these international incidents. One 
of these lessons seems to be, the folly of the 
policy of alluwing wholesale and unchecked 
immigration from Europe to our shores. There 
can be no doubt that the victims of the New 
Orleans tragedy were Italian desperadoes, who 
should have been obliged to produce—what they 
clearly could not do—evidence of good character 
and orderly and industrious habits before they 
were permitted to settle among us. 

The possibility of war, moreover, which re- 
vealed itself during the disputes with Chile and 
Great Britain, teaches that our two long coasts, 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific, should not be left 
unprotected by a powerful naval armament any 
longer. 

With such a navy we could secure greater 
respect and greater probability of acquiescence 
for any claim or contention we might find 
ourselves compelled to make in our dealings with 
other powers. 


<-> 
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For the Companion. 
A SPRING BLOSSOM. 


All the rain and all the dew 
Of the year’s bestowi 
All the sunny okies s an biue— 
All the wide winds’ blow 
All the snow drifts, flake a flake 
On the meadow’s bosom— 
All our dreams, it takes to make 
Just one springtime blossom ! 

MADELINE S. BRIDGEs. 


™™ 
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CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


Congress has just passed, and the President 
has approved, the third of a remarkable series of 
laws against Chinese immigration. 

The first Chinese exclusion law was passed 
almost exactly ten years ago, in May of 1882. 
The law provided that for ten years after the 
passage of the act no Chinese laborers should be 
allowed to enter this country. Even Chinese 
merchants, or travellers, or teachers, were required 
to get a certificate from our consuls in the Chinese 
cities if they desired to land in the United States. 

Under this law a Chinaman already living here 
was allowed, on obtaining a passport from our 
government authorities, to visit his home and 
come back afterward. This provision had a 
curious result. It was believed that many 
Chinamen who went back from here to China, 
and meant to stay there, obtained passports 
merely to sell them to others who were anxious 
to come to America. It was not easy to prove 
that such an immigrant was using the passport 
of another person, and thus the new immigrant 
was likely to slip in, contrary to law. 

The agitators demanded that this be stopped, 
and in 1888 a new exclusion law was passed, 
under which Chinese residents who should go 
back to China were forbidden ever to return to 
the United States unless they could obtain per- 
mission from a United States consul in China. 

Inasmuch as the consuls were ordered to grant 
such permission only when the applicant had in 
this country a lawful wife, child or parent, or 
when he owned here, through property or credit, 
as much as a thousand dollars, this act prevented 
absolutely the return of a Chinese laboring man. 

Last month, when the ten-year period was 
about to expire, the third exclusion law was 
passed. It renewed the provisions of the existing 
law, but added new and harsh provisions to them. 
Every Chinese laborer now living in the United 
States must obtain from the local government 
officer within one year a ‘‘certificate of residence.” 

If he fails within that time to apply for such 
certificate, or if he should afterward lose his 
paper, he may be arrested by United States 
officers. Then he will either be sent back to 
China, or else kept in prison until he has proved 
before the court, by at least one ‘credible white 
witness,’’ that he had been unable to apply for 
his certificate, or that he had had it and lost it. 

It was pointed out during the debate by Senator 
Sherman and others that this ‘‘ticket-of-leave’’— 
so called from its similarity. to the old English 
convict syvstem—is unjust and un-American, and 
that it violates the engagements of our latest 
treaty with China. Nevertheless, the bill passed 
Congress by very large majorities. 

There is, it must be admitted, a reasonable 
excuse for Chinese exclusion. Living as China- 
men can live, on a handful of rice and vegetables 
every day, and sleeping in crowded bunks, these 
immigrants are able to work and save money on 
wages less than half those usually paid to white 
laborers. It was feared that if China continued 
to empty her heaps of population on our shores, 
workmen of that race would in the end drive our 
own workmen, in the Pacific States at any rate, 
out of the labor field. 








There was undoubtedly reason enough in this 
to justify a very strict and careful law for the 
regulation of Chinese immigration. 

But it is only fair to remember that Chinese as 
a class are sober, industrious and thrifty. They 
do not swell the criminal lists, like the lowest 
European immigrants in our Eastern cities. 
Even in business dealings they are usually 
prompt and honest. If it 1s right to exclude 
them from our country, it is but fair to shut out 
the degraded immigrants from several of the 
countries of Europe. 

It is the unpleasant truth, however, that politics 
have persecuted the Asiatic-immigrants, just as 
they have protected the European, who may and 
do become voters. The Chinaman, on the other 
hand, is not only indisposed to become a citizen, 
but is by law refused the right to become 
naturalized. When, therefore, his case came up 
in Congress, he had few friends to speak for him. 


* 
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A FAMILY OF PATRIOTS. 


A Revolutionary tradition of Rhode Island, long 
currently believed, but only a tradition, has just 
been verified by the collection of a number of 
scattered bits of evidence. It would be dificult 
to find another instance of an equal amount of 
patriotism in a single family. 

Caleb Arnold and his excellent wife, Patience, 
were, at the time of the Revolution, the parents 
of eleven grown children, eight sons and three 
daughters. Caleb and his eight boys—Esek, 
William, Nehemiah, Edward, Oliver, Ephraim, 
Jabez and Othniel—all entered the patriot army. 
His three sons-in-law became soldiers also. 

His wife-and her three daughters, Patience, 
Anna and Achsa, together with a daughter-in-law, 
Isceah, remained at home and managed the farms 
in the men’s absence, finding time and strength to 
perform, in addition to these labors, the duty of 
nursing the sick and wounded among the soldiers 
of their State. 

It is related of two of the sons, Jabez and 
Othniel, that as they were marching with General 
Greene’s brigade to Bunker Hill Othniel was seized 
with that presentiment of death which so many 
young soldiers have experienced. 

“Jabez,” he said, turning to his brother, “if I 
am killed in this battle, will you marry my sweet- 
heart, Rachel Phetty place?” 

Jabez did not hesitate to give the required 
promise, and Othniel, though he survived the 
glorious disaster of the day, received a wound 
which eventually proved mortal; but either because 
Jabez felt that his word had been too hastily given, 
or because Rachel had not been consulted as to 
her views upon the question, he did not then marry 
her, but shortly after was wedded instead to the 
Widow Cole. 

Being within a few years left a widower, he 
came courting to Rachel, who was still unwedded, 
married her, and so kept his word. 

Counting sons-in-law with sons and daughters-in- 
law with daughters, we find that in this one large 
family of little Rhode Island there were seventeen 
persons, and perhaps more, who served their 
country in her need. It is a fine record for their 
descendants to remember. 





caenesicililiitneiceenincins 
CONVERSATION. 


* Conversation,” says a brilliant American 
humorist, “is, in this generation, a lost art.” 

It was an art which our grandfathers studied 
perhaps more than any other. A gentleman, in 
the beginning of this century, was usually more 
ambitious to tell a story well or to state his 
argument clearly than to understand science or 
state-craft. 

It is a significant fact about this lost art that the 
men who monopolized conversation, however wise 
or brilliant they may have been, were always a 
terror to their companions. 

Horace Greeley once described a very famous 
literary woman of the last generation as ‘‘a great 
woman anda greater bore. Her talk was incessant.” 

Professor Blackie recently said of Carlyle, “I 
admired his genius. But how he would talk— 
talk—talk, and give nobody a chance to put in a 
word! One night I actually shook him. His wife 
had been trying all the evening to say something. 
But there was not the smallest chance. I took hold 
of him, and shook him, saying, ‘Let your wife 
speak, you monster!’ But it was of no use.” 

John Stuart Mil! was once dining with two 
brilliant French talkers who were given to 
monologue. One had possession of the field, and 
the other was watching him so intently to strike in, 
that Mill exclaimed aloud, “If he stops to breathe 
he’s gone!” 

Men who have exerted the strongest influence 
for good or ill in conversation were neither the 
wisest nor most eloquent, but those with the 
broadest sympathy and finest tact. An old sup- 
porter of Henry Clay being asked the secret of his 
magnetic power replied, ““He knew you.” 

Emerson “made every man give him of his best.” 
Montaigne declared that “listening is the better 
half of conversation.” 

“The honorablest part of talk,” said Bacon, “is 
to give the occasion.’ 

Self-effacement is the final triumph of good- 
breeding, in talk as in action, as it is of Chris- 
tianity. 


4 
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OLD AND NEW CRUELTIES. 


Before the triumph of Christianity in the ancient 
world, the sports of the arena—the “circus,” as it 
was called—often involved the cruel slaughter of 
human beings and animals. These sports are 
alluded to, with justice, as proof of the essential 
cruelty and brutality of an epoch which had many 
of the outward marks of a high civilization. 

But what will our descendants think of the 
“circus” of the present generation, when they 
take into account the softening and humanizing 
influences of centuries of Christianity ? : 

Not long ago, in a great “‘menagerie,” a woman's 
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head was crushed in the jaws of a lion. She had 
placed it there for the amusement of several thou- 
sand people. 

More recently a young woman, who was riding 
a horse while standing upon her feet, was thrown 
off and trampled to death by the animal’s hoofs. 
She was dragged away, and the show went on as 
if nothing had happened. 

Living rabbits and doves are fed to serpents 
for the pleasure of crowds, and thousands of 
tropical animals, brought to be exhibited to us, 
die annually in our cold climate. They are sacri- 
ficed to public curiosity as much as the animals 
were which were slain in the Roman arena. 

Aside from such cruelties as these, a vast amount 
of moral evil is continually done by these modern 
spectacles to those who participate in them and 
those who witness them. 

After all, perhaps our circus is as harmful as 
was that of ancient times. 


* 
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GREAT MEN IN THE SULKS. 


It is bad enough when “common folks” whose 
names are not on their way to posterity indulge in 
the exciting diversion of a temper fit, but what 
shall be said when great men make a like exhibi- 
tion of themselves? Sir Alexander Cockburn and 
Sir Edwin Landseer were one day dining at a table 
where the conversation was cheerful and varied. 

Sir Alexander was Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, and Sir Edwin was perhaps the most eminent 
English artist of his time. By and by some one 
spoke of Shakespeare, and Landseer remarked 
that the poet had made a mistake in causing his 
hunted stag to shed “big round tears.” 

“Now,” said he, “I have made stags my especial 
study, and I know, for a fact, that it is quite 
impossible for them to shed tears.” 

Most of the guests were inclined to accept this 
as an innocent if not very valuable commentary, 
but Cockburn turned upon the speaker, and asked 
him, in a loud voice: 

“And don’t you think you are committing a 
most unwarrantable impertinence in criticising 
Shakespeare?” 

The explosion of a bomb could not have created 
greater dismay. Landseer, the most sensitive of 
mortals, turned pale, and Cockburn continued to 
glare athim. The host, as soon as possible, broke 
up the party, and bundled his quarrelsome guests 
off into the garden. Now came another difficulty. 
The house was six miles from town, and as it was 
Sunday evening, no cabs were to be had. Land- 
seer must return in Cockburn’s carriage. To that 
end, the host made every possible effort to bring 
about a reconciliation. He entreated the artist to 
forget and forgive. 

“Remember, Sir Edwin,” said he, “that long 
after he has joined all the other chief justices and 
is forgotten, your name will remain as that of the 
greatest English painter of this or any other age.” 

“That’s true,” said Sir Edwin, “and I’m willing 
to make it up, and ride home with him. But he’d 
better know that if he begins again, I’m the man 
to get down, take off my coat, and fight him in the 
lanes.” 

Then the Lord Chief Justice was told that 
Landseer was willing to shake hands and go home 
with him. 

“I won’t take him!” said he, curtly, and drove 
away alone. 
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AMERICA’S SUNDAY. 


In several of the State legislatures the proposi- 
tion to appropriate money for the erection of a 
State building at the World’s Fair has been linked 
with an expression in favor of keeping the building 
closed on Sundays. 

There has been much discussion about the duty 
of the Fair’s management with reference to the 
observance or the non-observance of the Lord’s 
Day. Shall Sunday be made exactly like or wholly 
unlike the other six days of the week? 

Asa nation America has stood firm on the side of 
Sunday observance. There are well - meaning 
people who would not be sorry to see a “Con- 
tinental Sunday” in the New World. But what 
does that term stand for? A little religion, perhaps, 
in the morning, and a vast deal of amusement, 
surely, for the rest of the day. 

No such day as that was the Sunday of our 
fathers, the day which has left so deep a mark on 
the best American manhood. 

No, it is certainly a mistake on the part of the 
“friends of the workingman” to advise a seventh 
day of mere pleasure-seeking. It can be better 
spent. When men use Sunday for religious worship 
and quiet home associations, they make it emphati- 
cally a day of rest. For the change from their 
week-day routines could not be greater, and besides 
refreshment, they may carry back to their daily 
work a strength of moral purpose which needs no 
definition, but has been known since Sabbaths 
were first kept. 

The Fair will proclaim to the world the sentiment 
of the United States upon the “Sunday question.” 
The Centennial Exhibition, with its one peaceful 
day in seven, spoke for the country’s first hundred 
years. The last seventeen will reveal many material 
gains. By their side may no such loss be shown 
as the loss of honor for God’s day! 
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BEETHOVEN’S PALACE LIFE. 


_ When Beethoven was young he found a patron 
in Prince Lichnowski of Vienna, who invited the 
gifted young musician to his palace as a home. 
Beethoven accepted; but his impulsive nature 
made it hard for him to accommedate himself to 
the etiquette-trammelled life of a palace. 

The dinner-hour was too regular to please him, 
since he was forced to put on full dress. The 
Servants were at his command only if they were 
not needed by the prince, and he hired a servant 
of his own. He refused the prince’s offer of the 
use of his horses, and bought a horse for himself. 

Yet in spite of these seeming disagreements 
there was the best understanding between 
Beethoven and his patrons. 
“They wanted,” he used to say laughingly, “to 


train me there with a grandmotherly love, and the 





Princess Christiane would have liked to puta glass 
case over me, so that no evil might come nigh me.” 

One evening at the palace a favorite pupil of 
Beethoven’s, performing a sonata before a large 
company, touched a wrong note. The master 
tapped him on the shoulder by way of reminder. 
The pupil was vexed and mortified, and the 
princess observed it. 

When Beethoven began playing she stationed 
herself behind him. He played the beginning of 
one of his own compositions rather carelessly, as 
he was in the habit of doing in commencing. The 
princess, seeing her opportunity, gave him several 
blows. 

“When a pupil is punished with one finger for 
having failed in a single note,” she said, “the 
master deserves to be punished with the whole 
hand for graver faults!” 

Every one laughed, and no one more heartily 
than Beethoven. 


THEIR JUDGE AND FRIEND. 


Alexander Knox, who became an English police 
magistrate in 1860, was a man of such kindliness 
and firmness of character that he won even the 
esteem of those whom his duty obliged him to 
sentence. He was constantly receiving ill-spelled 
but enthusiastic letters, full of gratitude and 
approval. “We know you’re the best magistrate 
on the bench,” wrote one zealous partisan, and 
another declared, “Glad you’ye shown no favor, 
letting folks off with a fine!” 


Often the friends of a prisoner who had received 
wise and just treatment would thank him for 
“saving a whole family from misery.”’ That he 
was beloved by wrong-doers themselves was shown 
during the visit of his nephew at the Portland 
prison. When this gentleman was making the 
rounds, he asked the prisoners if there was any- 
thing they would like to hear about in the outside 
world. The answer often came: 

“Tell us about Mr. Knox, the beak at Marlboro’ 
Street.” 

“Do you like Mr. Knox?” finally asked the 
visitor in some surprise. 

“Yes,” replied a convict, “‘we do like him. We 
always knows that when we are up afore him we 
= it, but then, he speaks to us as if we was 

uman beings!” 

A friend once expressed his wonder at Mr. 
Knox’s patience and gentleness with prisoners in 
the dock. 

“It is bad enough to be in the dock,” returned 
the magistrate. “I can hardly insult them from 
an arm-chair.” 

This remark will be understood if we bear in 
mind that custom in English courts permits the 
judge to speak his mind” with great severity to 
a efore him, and he frequently allows 
himself to give a prisoner a “good scolding”— 
sometimes even before conviction. 


DRESSING ACCORDING TO LAW. 


Among the many cares of the early settlers of 
New England was that of a suitable style of dress. 
They believed that money was wasted when spent 
for expensive clothing, and in 1634 the Massachu- 
setts General Court forbade the purchase of “any 
apparell, either wollen, silke or lynnen, with any 
lace on it; silver, gold, silke or threed.” William 
Weeden in writing of New England laws tells the 
following: 


In Salem in 1652 a man was arrested for “excess 
in bootes, rebonds, gould and silver lase;” and in 
Newbury in 1653 two women, each for wearing “A 
silk hoode and scarfe;” but they were discharged 
on wee that their husbands were worth two 
hundred pounds each. 

All sorts of peccadilloes busied the selectmen and 
country courts. Reading in 1649 fines three married 
women for scolding, five shillings each; and 
Matthew Stanley yon a fine for winning the 
affections of John Tarbox’s daughter without her 
parent’s consent. 

In 1673 a number of young women of Springfield 
were summoned to court upon the charge of 
“wearing silke contrary to law, and for long hair 
and other extravagancies.” 

While this jurisdiction over dress may seem not 
only unjust but absurd, it is to be remembered that 
this very prudence and care were the foundation 
of the success of the settlements. 

The wise were empowered to have a charge over 
the careless, that no burden of want be imposed 
upon a small and struggling community. Looked 
at in this light the early laws show a wisdom and 
—— that it is well to remember in a more 
iberal age. 


EARTHQUAKES AND PLANT GROWTHS. 


Recent investigations by Signor Goiran in Italy 
have convinced him that earthquakes have a 
favorable effect on vegetation, causing grass to 
grow more luxuriantly in meadows and pastures, 
young plants to sprout more rapidly, and vine- 
yards to show by the deepened color of the leaves 
the effects of a more vigorous growth. 


This seems on the face of it a most singular 
conclusion, but Signor Goiran backs it up with 
reasons that, at any rate, are plausible. 

In the first place he says there is an increased 
production of carbon dioxide at the surface of the 
earth as the result of an earthquake, and carbon 
dioxide is the natural food of plants. 

In support of this argument the fact might be 
recalled that in all volcanic disturbances there is 
more or less carbonic acid discharged into the air 
from the interior of the earth. 

As additional reasons, Signor Goiran suggests 
that the shock of the earthquake may cause a 
diffusion of nutrient fluids through the soil, and 
that it may be accompanied by an increased pro- 
duction of electricity. 

The significance of this last statement lies in the 
fact that recent experiments have shown that 
electricity in the soil plays an unexpectedly 
important part in the germination of seeds and 
the growth of plants. 


UNAVOIDABLE. 


The Buffalo Courier tells a little story of a gen- 
tleman who lately got out of a difficult place with 
what may truly be called “neatness and despatch.” 


He had called upon one of the homeliest women 
in the city, who not long before had had her por- 
trait painted. The artist had done his work well, 
from a friendly and social point of view, and the 
lady was correspondingly pleased. She was not 
so blind as not to see, however, that the picture 
was, as one might say, a little “idealized.” 

As she showed it to her caller, she said: 

“There, what do you think of it? Don’t you 
think Mr. —— has rather flattered me?” 

The gentleman looked at the picture, looked at 
the lady, and with an eloquent sigh answered 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. ——, how could a painter sit 
in your company and not flatter you!” 








Young women enjoy best advantages for culture and 
scholarship at Houghton Seminary, Clinton, N. Y. (Adv. 








ST. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Manuivus, N. Y. Under visitation of War Department 
and Regents of University of N. Y. Summer session 

ns June 20th. Regular session Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F 
D. HunTINGTON, Prest., Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for lllus. Catalogue. 


0 Learn how his Summer Vacation can be 

*s made pleasant and profitable. Athletic 
Sports,Military Drill and instruction in out-door studies. 
Careful oversight of him and freedom from anxiety for 
you. Send for descriptive circular of Natural History 
Camp for Boys, Lake Quinsigamond. Eighth season, July 
and August. Dr. W. H. RayMenton, Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester Academy. | 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 59th year begins 
—_ 15th. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Certificate admits to various colleges. 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
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When the Pie was Opened 
the birds began to sing the praises of Birp’s 
CusTARD PowpDeR. An English table luxury, 
providing dainties in endless variety, the choicest 
dishes and the richest custard entirely without 
eggs. 








NGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labor- 
atories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
a including fireplace in each room. Isolated 
an rfectly fitted Infirmary. 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample peapevounce. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., 

Worcester, Mass. 


Raise the Schoolhouse Flag 








and thus be ready for the Grand Columbus National 
Public School Celebration to be held on the rath 
of October, 1892. We have aided thousands of our 
Public Schools to secure Flags. 

If YOU want to raise one over your schoolhouse 
send us a Postal and let us know—ask your teacher 
to sign the Postal. 

We will send you FREE, ONE HUNDRED 
FLAG CERTIFICATES. With them schools can 
easily raise the money inside of two days. 

If your school intends to celebrate let us know. 
The official programme will be ready on or before 
September 1, 1892. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





Swiss Lilac. 


Lundborg’s Perfumes are 
of the highest quality, and a 
selection is simply a matter 
of individual taste. Swiss 
Lilac is very popular. 

They are for sale by all 
dealers in toilet articles. 

LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 Barclay St., New York. 








This trade mark is in itself a| 


guarantee that every piece of 
silverware upon which it may be 
found is 


925 





fine. 





BirD’s CusTARD POWDER is now introduced 
| into America, and will very shortly be on sale 
j}at all the principal retail stores. Meanwhile 
| every American lady is invited to send to ALFRED 
| Birp & Sons, 2 Wooster StT., NEw York, 
| for the Dollar Sample Box of Bird’s exquisite 
English Home Specialties, and to entertain her 
family and friends with a few choice English 
dishes by way of a change. 

THE DOLLAR SAMPLE BOX 
contains four of the articles for which Bird’s 
name has been a household word throughout 
Great Britain and her Colonies for more than 
half a century. 

CONTENTS OF THE BOX. 
FIRST, a packet of Birp’s CusTARD POWDER, 
sufficient to make four pints of the richest cus- 
tard without eggs, which may be served either 


| 








from a dish or in ordinary custard glasses, and 
is delicious with all canned, bottled, or fresh 
fruits. Bird’s Custard possesses the richness 
}and nutriment of cream without risk to the 
| most delicate digestion. 

SECOND, a packet of BirD’s BLANC-MANGE 
| PowpER, enough to make three large Blanc- 
manges a pint each. 
The Blanc-manges 
are most agreeably 
flavored and are 
highly _ nutritious, 
and can be produced 
in a variety of tints, 
forming a charming 
dessert dish, and contributing to the decoration 
of the table. 

THIRD, a tin of Birp’s CONCENTRATED 
Ecc PowDER, a complete substitute for eggs in 
puddings, cakes, buns, griddle-cakes, and all 
similar kinds of English and American confec- 








tionery, to which it imparts the lightness, rich- 
ness, appearance and flavor of new-laid eggs. 
This tin is equal to 30 new-laid eggs. 

FOURTH, a canister of Birp’s GIANT Bak- 
ING POWDER, claimed to be the strongest and 
best article of the kind in the whole world. It 
will go twice as far as ordinary baking powder, 
and is guaranteed free from alum, ammonia, or 
any impurity whatsoever, all the ingreclients 
being of the highest quality. N.B.—Messrs. 
BirD were the original inventors of Baking 
Powder in 1842, and the secret of their process 
has never yet been discovered. 

For a fifth article the box contains a copy of 
‘Sweet Dishes,’’ a booklet full of practical hints 
and numerous original recipes of tasty dishes for 
the dinner and supper table. The recipes are all 
new to American cookery, and are suited to 
American measures, methods and cooking utensils. 

The whole of the above are enclosed in a taste- 
fully finished artistic Cartoon Box, an excellent 
specimen of English fancy box ware. When 


pretty handkerchief, glove, or cotton box. 

This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely to 
introduce Bird’s English Specialties into Ameri- 
can Homes, and cannot be purchased retail, and 
Messrs. BirpD will not be able to supply more 
than one sample box to each household. Re- 
member the object in view is to distribute sam- 
ples of the special Domestic Luxuries for which 
Bird’s name stands first and foremost as a 
guarantee for Purity and High Quality. 
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Housekeepers should always examine 
their Jeweler’s assortment of The Towle | 
Sterling Silverware before purchasing. 

TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., 

SILVERSMITHS, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


A remittance of one dollar to Messrs. Birp 
& Sons’ New York Offices, 2 Wooster Srt., 
N. Y., will bring the sample box EXPRESSED 
Free of Charge. If any dissatisfaction, the 
money will be willingly refunded, providing the 
goods are sent back intact. 


ASK! ASK! ASK! ASK! 
Of all Stores ! Everywhere! Every Day! 
For BIRDS CUSTARD POWDER. 


the samples are taken out, it will make a very” 
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* MORTAR AND PLASTER. 


Composition of mortar. What gives it strength? 

Has it ever been known to outlast the stones it joined? 

What sand is better for mortar,—that from the sea-shore or 
that from a pit? Why? 

How is plaster made, and why? What causes blisters? 
cracks ? 

What are the ingredients of stucco? its uses? 








For the Companion. 


MAY AND JUNE. 


In May, behold the ye of the Year! 

When all her childish April tears are shed, 

And, like a crown, aes her sunny head, 
Gemmed bright with daint dew-drops, crystal-clear, 
She wears the first sweet blossoms that appear, 

And with their virgin blooms is comforted. 

»! At her smile, the shuddering storms have fled, 

The winds their own light footsteps scarcely hear. 


On meadow and on hill the bluebirds coo, 
And twittering swallows haunt the sunset sky. 
Each day that passes seems too sweet to die, 
And twilight lingers long before the dew ; 
nd night’s first diamond glitters bright and high 
Before the last farewells of day are through. 


But when May blossoms softly into June— 
Behold the Year then, beautiful and good, 
Just passing into early womanhood. 
All lovely things appear in fair commune, 
And God seems granting Nature every boon, 
As if some Angel in mid-heaven s' ql 
And poured the blessings down in endless flood, 
By morning’s sun and midnight’s silver moon. 


Oh then how sweet to open wide our souls, 

And join the full beatitude that springs 

From birds and flowers and all glad-hearted things! 
Our hearts seem singing with the orioles ; 

Our spirits soar from care on hope’s strong wings, 
And Sorrow’s old-time knell no longer tolls. 


ErRNEsT W. SHURTLEFF. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
TWO SICK GIRLS. 


The simple and almost accidental beginnings of 
great philanthropies form an inspiring study. 
There is no more valuable work done in our 
country than that of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. Here is its origin: 

‘(Mary Ellen’ was a poor girl, dying of an 
incurable disease in the garret of a wretched 
tenement-house in one of the most degraded parts 
of New York City. When the missionary visited 
her, she did not talk about her own sufferings. 
She said: 

“Oh, can’t you do something for that poor little 
girl next docr? I can’t die in peace while they 
beat her so.” 

The missionary went to the police station to 
take out a warrant to arrest the parents of the 
ill-treated child; but he was baffled by finding 
that there was no law allowing him to do so. He 
consulted several benevolent societies, but they 
were as helpless as the police captain. 

But the cry of the dying young woman con- 
tinued: ‘I can’t die till something is done. They 
are murdering the child by inches.” 

In despair, the missionary appealed to. one of 
the tenderest men in New York, Henry Bergh, 
who consulted with his friend, a distinguished 
and fearless lawyer. 

No, such a law did not exist. A child could 
be abused by inhuman parents up to the threshold 
of death, and nothing could be done. The two 
gentlemen decided to make a law for the exigency. 
They determined to assume all responsibility, 
and make this a test case. So they got out the 
warrant. 

When the case was called the great lawyer, tall 
and of irreproachable elegance, announced to the 
astonished court that he would appear for his 
clierit who was present. He stepped to a table in 
the most conspicuous part of the court-room, and 
unrolled the coverings from a pitiable object—a 
child six years old. She was gaunt, livid with 
bruises, and in a condition too dreadful to describe. 
One writer says, ‘‘The lawyer needed no other 
witnesses.” 

It is a memorable fact that the child was given 
by the court into the charge of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

New cases came in a flood. Mothers brought 
their children to protect them from drunken 
fathers ; and soon the new Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, that has done so much 
for childhood, was incorporated, with the eminent 
lawyer at its head. 

Mary Ellen, the young girl, died. But the cries 
of her little neighbor came no longer through the 
thin wali, and she passed away with peace in her 
heart. The poor girl, unblessed, unrewarded, but 
self-forgetful, was the unconscious founder of one 
of the most beneficent charities of this charitable 
age. 

It was through the influence of a sjmilar 
unselfishness that Vassar College was founded. 

It has been said—and if true, it is a beautiful 
story—that a niece of Mr. Vassar was slowly 
dying, and that he loved her, and spent much 
time in her sick-room. As he paced up and down 
before her fading eyes, she did not talk to him 
about herself, but the substance of her conversa- 
tion was, ‘‘Uncle Matthew, when I am gone, do 
something for women !”’ 

Over and over again the same sweet refrain 
sounded in his ears: ‘Uncle Matthew—Uncle 
Matthew! Do something for women!” 

If she had wailed, ‘Why don't you do some- 
thing to save me ?”’ Vassar College, that has done 





so much for the women of the country, might 
never have existed. 

In our greatest suffering, even in mortal 
sickness, it is still possible to remember other 
sufferers and other needs. No one can tell what 
may be the value of a last impression made by 
one who is about to leave loving friends forever. 

As the conservatory is the sunny, fragrant 
bower of the rich home, so the sick-room can be 
the beloved retreat of the household. Even 
terrible pain may be divinely unselfish. 

Christ’s last thought upon the cross was for 
other people. 


ao 
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PERSIAN FASTING. 


Doctor Wills, in his “Persia As It Is,” devotes 
one chapter to the great fast of the month of 
Ramazan. Mohammed called fasting ‘the gate of 
religion,” and Mussulmans in general reckon it as 
“one-fourth of the faith.” During the sacred 
month all persons except travellers, the sick, the 
aged, young mothers and young children, must 
fast from daybreak till sunset. Daybreak is 
specifically defined in the Koran as the time in 
the early morning when by natural light a white 
thread can be just distinguished from a black one. 
In a Mohammedan fast no one eats, drinks or 
smokes from daybreak till sunset. 


The month is a lunar one, and begins when two 
credible witnesses—who must be males and of 
middle age—have seen the new moon. When 
Ramazan falls in summer, the going without water 
in the daytime for a whole month becomes a 
terrible deprivation, especially to the laboring 
people. Many of the rich take a journey, and so 
avoid the fast; but on the other hand the very 
religious people add to their penance by fasting 
for several days prior to the commencement of 
Ramazan. 

Those who can afford to do so turn night into 
day, and by going to bed at dawn, and getting up 
late in the afternoon, escape the greater part of 
the suffering of the fast. 

An hour before daybreak watchers ascend the 
roofs and minarets, and shout, “Oh, ye faithful, 
now is the hour for water and opium!” A light 
breakfast is then hastily swallowed, witha farewell 
cup of tea and a pipe. Then most people take a 
deep draught of water, and the aged of both sexes 
gulp down a small pill of pure opium, and at the 
sound of the morning gun all who are not pre- 
vented by the nature of their employment compose 
themselves to sleep. 

All business is at a standstill. Moat of the shops 
are closed altogether, or are opened for a few 
hours only. The government offices are shut save 
for an hour or two, and all business that can be 
put off is postponed till after Ramazan. 

As sunset approaches the streets are thronged. 
The cook-shops are surrounded by a hungry crowd. 
As the moment for the sunset gun draws near, the 
itinerant pipe-seller places the moistened tobacco 
on the heads of his numerous hubble-bubbles, fans 
his little charcoal fire, and his customers grasp the 
desired pipe. 

Bang goes the gun! Fire is placed on the water- 
pipes or hubble-bubbles; the slices of meat are 
almost scrambled for, and the sweetmeat-seller 
has a lively business. 

Ramazan is the month of entertainment among 
the Persians. Invitations are issued for guests to 
pass the night with their hosts, and story-tellers 
are in great request. 

How strictly the more devout Mussulmans 
observe the fast is shown by the fact that they are 
careful not to swallow even their own saliva. 
When riding, or passing through a dusty place, 
such enthusiasts tie a veil over their faces, lest 
they should swallow nourishment which might be 
floating in the air. 

Although the sick are especiaily exempted from 
fasting, Doctor Wills faze that they often prefer 
to die rather than avail themselves of the right to 
eat and drink. 


+ 





AT PENIKESE. 


Agassiz, as Professor Jordan says, in an essay 
in the Popular Science Monthly, was above all a 
teacher. He wished to train the student in a 
knowledge of real things, not merely to familiarize 
him with descriptions of them. “If you study 
Nature in books,” he said, “when you go out of 
doors you cannot find her.” When his scientific 
school was started on the little island of Penikese, 
eighteen miles from New Bedford, a beginning 
was made in great and original methods of thought 
and teaching. Yet there were no outward appli- 
ances of “higher education.” 


An old barn on the island had been hastil 
converted into a dining-hall and lecture-room. 
new floor had been put in, but the doors and walls 
remained unchanged, and the swallows’ nests were 
undisturbed under the eaves. 

The sheep had been turned out, the horse-stalls 
were altered into a kitchen, and on the floor of the 
barn, instead of a hay-wagon, were placed three 
long tables. At the head of one of these sat 
Agassiz. At his right stood always a movable 
blackboard, for he seldom spoke without a piece 
of chalk in his hand. He would often give a 
lecture while the students sat at table, frequently 
about some fish or other creature, the remains of 
which still lay beside the plates. 

The second day on the island was memorable 
above all others. When the morning meal was 
over, Agassiz rose, and spoke with intense 
earnestness of the need of better education, and 
the great results which might be expected from 
the training and consecration of the fifty teachers 
present. t the end, he said: 

“I would not have any man pray for me now,” 
and requested that each person present should 
frame the morning petition in silence. Then, as 
Whittier says, in his poem, “The Prayer of 
Agassiz:” 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent 
With a gesture reverent 

To the master well beloved. 


So the summer went on, full of hope, enthusiasm 
and labor. In December Agassiz died, but his 
three months’ teaching in that old barn, on the 
little island, bears fruit to this day. 


* 
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KNOWING HOW. 


Mrs. Swisshelm, writing of her experience as a 
nurse in army hospitals, declares that every man 
lived whom she “elected to life;” but in picking 
out so-called hopeless cases and setting herself to 
save them, she always took into account the 
patient’s temperament and his previous life. 


“A man of pure life and sanguine temperament 
was hard to kill.” Of her tact and skill one may 
form a good idea from this extract from her story: 

I was passing through one of the wards when I 
came upon a young Philadelphia Zouave in a 
perfect paroxysm of anguish. Three nurses stood 
around him, and to my inquiry, “What is the 
matter?” they replied by dumb show that coming 





death was the matter, and that all would soon be 
over, while in words they told me that he had not 
slept for forty-eight hours. 

1 had one of them place a chair for me, sat down, 
and with my long, thin hands = the thigh 
stump, which was making all the trouble, drew 
and pressed the muscles into a natural, easy 
position, cooed and talked and comforted the 
sufferer as I should have done a sick baby, and in 
ten minutes he was a 

Then I whispered to the nurses to bring cotton 
and oakum and little cushions; made them put the 
cotton and oakum in small tufts to my index 
fingers; and while | crooned my directions in a 
sing-song, lullaby air, | worked in this support, 

adually and imperceptibly tg oo magpie | my 

ands until | could substitute the little cushions 

for the force by which I had been holding the 
muscles in proper position. This done, my boy 
— slept as sweetly as he ever had done in his 
crib. 

The next morning a nurse came running for me 
to hurry to him. He had slept six hours, waked, 
had his breakfast and had his wound dressed, and 
now the pain was back as bad as ever. I went, 
fixed the mangled muscle with reference to his 
change of position, made a half-mold to hold it 
there, and before I had finished he began an eight- 
hour sleep. 

Ten days afterward he was sent home to his 
mother, and I heard of bim no more. 


OO 


For the Companion. 
ART AND MAMMON. 


The eyes of passion-pure Madonna faces 
On me from old Italian cloisters shine, 
And pale lips close in silent grief divine 
Like flowers that have bloomed in lonely places. 
Those nted miracles Time ne’er effaces, 
h a veil mysterious and fine 
id hallow them. So come they mine 
ay, the dreams of old lands and dead races. 


To 
T 
If I mig ar’ ’ 
Or haply sing to some in future ages 
Whose ampeihy I fondly can surmise, 
What could I picture for anointed eyes ? 
What records write to fill immortal pages, 
Out of these days where Mammon rules and rages ? 
HENRY TYRRELL. 
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SHOPPING FOR AMUSEMENT. 


The French critic, musician and government 
official, Romieu, was fond of joking. One of bis 
diversions—amusing, but not to be commended— 
was to go into some shop where he was not known, 
and perplex the clerks by his questions and 
remarks. One day he went into a glove store and 
told the clerk that he wished to make a purchase, 
but must apologize for his poor French. If she 
would listen carefully he hoped to make himself 
intelligible. He had always found the clerks in 
Paris so intelligent and amiable, he said, that 
one need not be discouraged even if he did not 
speak the language very well. He would like a 
pair of gloves—kid gloves. Did she understand? 


All this was said in perfect French, with irre- 
proachable accent and idioms. . 

“Certainly, sir,” murmured the astonished clerk. 

“Ah, then I will persevere; kid gloves, pearl 

»—do you understand,—pearl gray?” 

“Yes, sir, you speak French with perfect —” 

“A thousand thanks. This is another proof of 
the inexhaustible amiability and patience which I 
have noticed in the shops of Paris. With two 
buttons—you comprehend?” 

“Yes.” 

“The Parisians are so quick to catch one’s 
meaning! And will you kindly stretch them, and 
= in some glove powder? What is the price? 

wish my command of French permitted me to 
express my thanks for the promptness and courtesy 
with which I have been served.” 

<4 paid for his gloves, and departed without a 
smile. 

But at another time the tables were turned upon 
him. He had taken a good deal of wine one 
evening when he went into a little watchmaker’s 
shop, and assuming the accent and air of a 
countryman said: 

“Sir, what do you call these little machines 
nones there?” 

“Watches,” replied the shopkeeper. 

“What are they for?” 

“To indicate the time.” 

“Really! I have heard of them. How much do 
ony cost?” 

“Here is one for two hundred francs, and one 
for a hundred francs; and here are some for fifty 
and twenty-five francs.” 

“Are there printed directions about making 
them go?” 

“No, they have to be wound every day with a 





“Will you show me how, sir?” 

“This way. You see it is not difficult.” 

“And must one wind it in the evening or the 
morning?” 

“You must wind yours in the morning.” 

“Why in the morning?” 

“Because in the evening you are drunk, Monsieur 
Romieu, and might break it.” 


~ 
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NOT SO FAST. 


The Companion printed an article lately—a health 
article—upon the habit of living in a hurry. Here 
is an article, borrowed from an exchange, treating 
the same subject in altogether another way. It is 
adapted to do good. An old gentleman, evidently 
a philosopher, had been spending a week in 
Chicago. He had been jostled on the sidewalks, 
crowded against walls, prodded in the side and 
shoved hither and thither in the midst of a turmoil 
such as he was quite unused to. His visit was at 
anend. He was going toa quieter place. He had 
just bought his ticket, when a station official said 
briskly, but not umkindly: 

“Hurry up, sir, or you’ll miss your train.” 

xe doubt the old gentleman seemed a little 
“slow.” 

“Hustle, there, hustle,” shouted a gate-tender. 

“TI don’t have to, do 1?” said the old man. 

“You do if you want to catch that train.” 

— I don’t have to catch it unless I want to, do 





“IT suppose not; but Chicago’s a fast place, sir, 
and you can’t keep up with the procession if you 
don’t hustle.” 

“People don’t get honest here any faster than 
they do elsewhere, do they?” asked the old gentle- 
man seriously. 

“No, I can’t say they do.” 

“Nor they don’t become respectable citizens any 
faster, do they?” 

“I suppose not,” said the official, whose face 
was beginning to look puzzled. 
ont develop the Christian graces any faster, do 

ey ?”* 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Nor reach the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood any faster, do they?” 

This was getting almost beyond the official, but 
he shook his head cee my 

“Nor learn any faster their duty to their fellow- 
men?” 

Again the official shook his head. 

“Nor go to Heaven any faster?” 





“Not much!” said the railroad man, with em. 
phasis. 

The stranger took out his watch. 

“Well, I have two minutes in which to walk a 
hundred feet. I guess I can make it without 
blowing out a cylinder head, can’t I?” 

He spoke in a gentle tone, almost as if he were 
speaking to himself, and the railway official picked 
up his satchel and carried it for him out through 
the gate and across the platform. 


+ 
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TOO BRAVE TO BE KILLED. 


The first white person who made a permanent 
settlement in the county of Onondaga, New York, 
was Ephraim Webster. He traded with the 
Indians, became familiar with their language and 
customs, and was for many years Indian agent 
and interpreter for the Onondagas. It sometimes 
happened that the Indians, on account of fancied 
or real wrongs, became offended with him. More 
than once they threatened his life. 


At one time the Indians tied him to a tree, and 
amused themselves by pata | tomahawks to see 
how near they could come to his head and not hit 
it. Sometimes the whistling missile grazed his 
hair. The sport was kept up for more than an 
hour, during which time Webster did not flinch. 
His coolness excited the admiration of his tor. 
mentors. 

On another occasion the Indians seemed so 
determined to kill him that he almost gave up hope. 
A grave was dug and his executioners, four in 
number, with glittering tomahawks in hand, were 
chosen. Webster stood with his arms outstretched, 
each hand firmly held by a sturdy brave. 

He was asked if he had any request to make 
before he died. 

“No,” replied Webster, “only I should like a 
drink of water.” 

“No, no, no!” eried several voices at once. 

The venerable war-chief, Oun-di-a-ga, was in- 
clined to grant the request. “Hold!” he said to 
the Indians, whose ready weapons were poised. 
“Stay your hands, offend not the Great Spirit. 
Let him drink a cup of water for the last time.” 

The cup was given him, and one hand was 
released. Webster, with perfect composure and 
a =e good feeling, drank the “health of the 
chiefs and brave warriors of the Onondaga 
nation.” 

This exhibition of good nature and bravery 
produced a marked effect upon the Indians. From 
all sides came cries: 

“He is free!” 

“Let the white man go!”’ 

“He is good Indian, one of us!”’ 

Mr. Webster was released, and the Indians led 
him to their wigwams and smoked with him the 
pipe of peace. He had won the Indians’ respect 

y his fortitude. 
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HE LOOKED CRAZY. 


A goat has often put a man at a disadvantage, 
but seldom so effectually as in a case recently 
reported by the foreign correspondent of a New 
York newspaper. 


Station-master Marchand, at the little village of 
Godarville, in Belgium, has a goat which has the 
peculiarity of allowing only Madame Marchand tw 
milk her. , 

A short time ago Madame Marchand went to 
market before breakfast. The station-master was 
in haste to begin his daily duties, and there was 
nothing in the house to eat. He approached the 

‘oat with a _ on his arm, and the goat, as usual, 
Bogan to kick and buck. In despair, he decided to 
masquerade as his wife, and humbug the goat intw 
being milked. 

He put on his wife’s skirts, waist and bonnet, 
and returned to the shed. The goat was docile, 
and he began milking her. His preparations, how 
ever, had consumed more time than he realized, 
and before the = was half-full he was astonished 
to hear the whistle of the first morning express, 
which it was his most important duty to meet. 

He spoppee the pail, ran to the house, exchanged 
his wife’s bonnet for his red and blue cap of office, 
and with flying skirts hurried to the station plat- 
form. The sight of an individual with a full beard 
in flowing skirts and a station-master’s cap dazed 
everybody on the train, and gave the porters at the 
station the idea that Marchand had gone crazy. A 
policeman was summoned, and the station-master 
was marched off to jail. 

To the railroad authorities, who began an inves- 
tigation of his conduct, Marchand explained the 
responsibility of the obstreperous goat for his 
unprecedented performance. He was punished 
by temporary removal from office. 


~~ 
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HIS REBUKE. 


Much of the music sung in city churches would 
scarcely be characterized as “sacred” if it were 
heard anywhere except in the house of God. And 
there are some odd people who even in this age of 
progress consider that such music belongs rather 
to the concert-room than to the church. 


Parson Snow was one of these people, and when 
he “exchanged” one Sunday with an old college 
friend who was settled over a large city parish, he 
was both amazed and shocked by the vocal display 
—the anthem—with which the members of the choir 
electrified the congregation. 

“They had fine voices, my dear,” he explained 
to his little wife when he was safely back in his 
own home, “and I presume they wanted to show 
them off, and so took advantage of a time when 
their pastor was away. I thought at first of risins 
and requesting them to desist. Then I felt that 
perhaps it would be my duty to report the matter 
to Doctor Green. 

“But I finally concluded that, as it was undoubt- 
edly a first offence and caused by an_ almost 

ardonable vanity, I would deal gently with them. 
BS I waited until they had finished, and then I rose 
and said, ‘We will now begin the religious services 
of the morning.’ , 

“And I feel sure,” concluded the simple-minded 
pastor, “that they felt my rebuke, and will not let 
such a thing occur again!” 





* 
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VALUABLE ADVICE. 





Among the ludicrous experiences of “green 
Easterners” in California, where so many things 
are unlike the ways and circumstances to which 
they are accustomed in the East, the following 
occurrence no doubt deserves an honorable place: 


A Vermont lady had removed from her native 

lace to the beautiful California city of Oakland. 
he found life there very agreeable at first, but 
before long she began to experience distressing 
physical sensations. She became nervous, fretful 
and very uncomfortable; she lost much of her 
sleep at night, and much of her happiness by day. 

At last she resolved to consult a physician, and 
did so, calling to see a bright light in the profes- 
sion. She gave him a very full account of her 
symptoms, and then asked: 

“What is it that ails me, doctor?” 

“Fleas, ma’am!” answered the doctor. : 

For this information the Vermont lady paid the 
doctor’s minimum consultation fee of five dollars, 
and went her way, but not rejoicing. 
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For the Companion. 


“NOT ACQUAINTED.” 


Nell is a sweet little year-old girl; 
Ben is a bright little three-years boy; 


They romp together, with 
locks awhirl, 

And hearts brimming 

over with love and joy. 


Wistfully spoke little Ben 
one day: 
“QO mamma, I hope my 
Nell won’t grow 
Up into a girl, like Grace 
or May !— 
I don’t like girls, I don’t, 
you know!” 


“But I’m sure,” said mam- 
ma, “my boy likes me, 
And I was a girl once, 
dear little Ben.” 
Quick came the answer: 
“Well, you see, 
1 wasn’t a’tainted with 
you then!” 


a 
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For the Companion. 


AN APRON-STRING BOY. 


“Come up to the post- 
office with us!’’ called out 
Norman. “I’ve got to 
mail a letter for father.” 

The speaker and his 
sister stopped at the gate, 
while Ralph Preston 
walked down from the 
piazza. 

“I can’t go to-night,” 
said Ralph. ‘‘Mother has 
gone out, and left the 
house with me.” 

“Guess the house won’t 
runaway !” laughed Nor- 
man. 

“No,” returned the 
other, ‘“‘but mother ex- 
pects me to be here.”” 

“Oh, I wouldn't be tied 
to my mother’s apron- 
string !’’ sneered Norman. 
“Come on, Grace.” 

“How can you be so 
rude ?”’ said the girl, as 
Ralph’s face flushed. 

“I don’t care!’’ said 
Norman, turning away 
with a whistle. 

Ralph Preston was two 
years older than Norman 
White, and the close com- 
rade of his brother Frank. 
Norman had been foolish 
enough to think he might 
make Frank jealous by 
going home and telling 
him that Ralph had been 
up-town with them, and 
he had been a little nettled 
by Ralph’s refusal. It 
was nearly dark when 
Grace and Norman passed 
Ralph’s house on their 
way home, but they could 
see the boy sitting alone 
on the piazza. 

“You are an apron- 
string boy, you are!”” was 
Norman’s salutation. 

“I think you are mean 
to talk so; Iam ashamed 
of you!” said Grace. 

Her brother laughed. 

Norman had not learned 
much wisdom in hiseleven 
years, as was shown by 
his remark when he 
reached home. 


“I have found out something about your | out into the hall! 


The boy stepped lightly to Miss Bradford’ 8 | more mteenabie boy it would nants been hard to 
| side, speller in hand. He supposed that he should | find. 
be seated upon the platform for the next hour, a The ordeal was over, at last, and Miss Bradford 
punishment that he rather enjoyed. said, as she released him: 
| “I think I must keep you close to me for ‘“] shall have to try this every time you 
awhile,” said his teacher, fastening her apron | whisper.” 
tightly around her waist, and knotting the end of “You will never have another chance, 
one string in the button-hole of Norman’s jacket. | Norman. 

His face grew red, as a titter ran round the She never did. 
room; but in a moment he had recovered himself Six weeks passed, and Norman heard not a 
and was smiling as broadly as any of the scholars, | word from those at home in reference to that 
quite as if he liked the novelty of his position. | dreadful afternoon. One holiday the four friends 
He trotted after Miss Bradford, as she walked | were together, when Norman exclaimed : 
about, and he had begun to think it was not so ‘Ralph Preston, you are a brick !”’ 
bad a punishment after all, when the lady stepped Frank looked puzzled. 
toward the door. Norman's heart gave a leap of ‘Why such sudden praise ?”’ 
terror. He had not counted on this. ing. “Am I nota brick, too?” 


” 


said 


he asked, laugh- 








“OQ Miss Bradford, please don’t make me go “Yes, you are,”’ returned his brother, ‘but not 
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Oh, please don't! I won’t|for the same reason;’’ and not another word | 


paragon of a friend,” he said to Frank, who was | whisper another time this term if you’ll let me | could he be coaxed to say about it. 


working over his algebra under the study-lamp. 


‘“‘What ?” asked Frank, eagerly. 


“Well,” said Norman, slowly, enjoying his| used to the boy’s promises, and she felt that 
brother’s show of interest, “‘I have found out| nothing but a severe lesson would teach him 
that he isa regular apron-string boy.”’ 


returned Frank, a bit indignantly. 


“Pshaw !’ 


off!’ | But Ralph knew that this was Norman’s way 
His teacher shook her head, gravely. She was | of thanking him for his silence. 





+ 
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LittLe Edith, not yet two years old, was fond | 
One day 


obedience. 
Norman groaned, as the door closed behind | of trying to button mamma’s shoes. 


“Look out what you say against him; he is the | them, for there, crossing the hall, was Ralph | the chickens were too friendly, and mamma cried, 


best fellow in town!” and he resumed his study, | Preston. 


while Norman went off laughing. 
N One day, a week afterward, Norman’s teacher, | position had been noted, and his own words | ‘Button my schicky’s shoe!” 
Liss Bradford, found him whispering on her | repeated themselves over and over, ‘‘You are an 


return to the school-room after an absence of a|apron-string boy, you are!’’ Oh, 


few minutes. 


“That is the fifth time you have communicated | Frank, and the two would have much fun at his | 
‘“‘I am sorry I cannot | expense. Norman’s eyes were fastened on the 
You may come to the desk.” 


this afternoon,”’ she said. 
trust you. 





Ralph only glanced up, but in that | “Shoo, chicky! Shoo!” Little Edith caught up 
brief space Norman knew that his humiliating | the button-hook, and ran after them, saying, 





Wuen Grace needed punishing her mother | 
Now, Ralph would tell | | would slap her hands. Mamma had peaches and | 
| whipped cream for dessert. Grace asked for 
more, saying, ‘‘Please give me some more slapped 
cream, mamma.” 


if he could | 
| have taken them back! 





| floor after that. His bravado was all gone. A 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


The initials of the 
authors (given here in 
anagram) spell the subject 
af the quotations. 


I see thy tendrils drink by 
sips : 

From grass and clover’s 
smiling lips; 

I hear thy roots dig down 
for wells 

Tapping the meadow’s 
hidden cells. 

— Kascjon. 


II. 
I found a bed to rest my 
head, 
A bed of soft green 
clover, 


The host a great cool 
shadow spread 
For a quilt and covered 
me over. 
—Landhu. 
Ill. 
The fields breathe sweet, 
The daisies kiss our feet. 
—Shan. 
Iv. 
Grass with green flag half. 
mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of 
honey, 
Scented fern and agri 


mony. 
. — Smerone 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed 
of 34 letters, is an old 
rhyme relating to the first 
of the summer months. 

The 1, 2, 3, 15, 4, 6, 8 is 
the + an’s pipe of peace. 

5, 11, 10, 7, 20,9 is a 
garland. 

The 12, 13, 14, 32, 27, 17 is 
to damage. 

The 1s, 19, 16, 22, 29, 34, 
28, 31 is having the faculty 
of sensation and percep- 
tion. 

The 23, 24, 33, 21 are 
domestic fowls. 

The 25, 26, 30 is to study. 

COUSIN FRANK. 


3. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


An enormous tree which 
grows in Tulare County is 
to be transformed into 
a novel exhibit for the 
World’s Fair. It is three 
hundred and ninety-six 
feet high, and twenty-six 
feet wide at the base. 
From it a log ninety feet 
in length and twenty feet 
in width will be cut, and 
this will be sawed in two 
on the width. Out of these 
logs two railroad cars will 
be hewn. One will be a 
buffet dining-car, with 
apartments for a_ bath, 
barber-shop and kitchen. 
The other will be a sleeper 
with an observation room. 
Platforms will be put at 
the end, and ordinary 
trucks underneath. Final. 
ly, to prevent the trans- 
formed tree from falling 
to pieces heavy bands of 
iron will be put around 
the body of the car. We 
are not informed whether 
or not the inhabitants of 
the State expect to travel 
to Chicago in these cars. 
The name of the State 
prosasing this tree is 
yuried, one letter in each 
of these ten sentences, and 
in some of the sentences 
the required letter occurs 
several times, and in all 
more than once. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 

Reverse a _ water-fowl 
and make a colored horse; 
transpose the horse and 
make peril; transpose 
peril and make ranked: 
transpose ranked and 
make a beautiful place. 


5. 


CHARADE. 


Do you like my first and second? 
Find out with my whole ; 

Needful things my third are reckoned, 
World o’er, from pole to pole; 

Pluck my whole, and let them be 

As glad sunshine unto thee. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 


DECORATION DAY. 


How sleep the brave w 


who sink to rest 


By all their country’s wishes blest! 


When sprin 


with dewy fingers cold 


Returns to deck their hallowed mould 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


— Collins. 


2. Decoration day (deck, 0, ray, shun, day). 


3. 


Flowers. 
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A GLADSTONE COLLAR. 


To be able to make a joke well is a delightful 
gift; to be able to take one well is hardly less 
desirable. Mr. Harry Furniss, the distinguished 
comic artist of the London Punch, recently a visitor 
to the United States, relates a little incident which 
shows that Mr. Gladstone can do both. 

The “Grand Old Man,” it is well known, has a 
rather long neck, and habitually wears a collar of 
the kind which has been given his name—a collar 
snowy, immaculate, extensive and characteristic. 

Mr. Furniss, in the innumerable clever carica- 
tures of the great statesman with which he has 
enlivened the pages of Punch, has never failed to 
make the most of this article of apparel, widening 
the band, accentuating the points, and experi- 
menting with all the ridiculous effects of which it 
is capable. 

Sometimes he sketches a collar of such vast 
proportions that the merest glimpse of the head 
within it is visible, yet manages so artistically that 
that glimpse—be it an eye and the bridge of a nose, 
an ear and an eyebrow, or only the outline of the 
top of the head—is yet unmistakably Gladstonian. 

It has long been the custum for the most regular 
and frequent contributors to Punch to meet at a 
weekly dinner with the editor, there to communicate 
their ideas to one another, criticise, suggest, and 
arrange in the most sociable and pleasant manner 
a rough plan of’ the next number to be prepared. 

At one of these little dinners not long ago Mr. 
Gladstone was an honored guest, and there was | 
some previous speculation as to how he and Mr. 
Furniss would enjoy meeting. 

Mr. Gladstone proved equal to the occasion. H 
came, and hardly was he seated at the table when 
the company became aware of a change in his 
familiar personality. A second look revealed its 
nature. Mr. Furniss stared; somebody tittered. 
There was a smile, a ripple, and then a roar of 
laughter. 

Mr. Gladstone had on the smallest, slenderest 
and most inconspicuous of narrow, turn-down 
collars, assumed for that occasion only, and was 
quietly enjoying the artist’s discomfiture! 

Mr. Furniss soon recovered himself, and appre- 
ciated the joke as much as any one; but it is 
probable that Mr. Gladstone, in Punch, at least, 
will not again make a change in the fashion of his 
collars. 


@ 


~~ 
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PEACE. 


The city of Rome, which once governed with the 
sword a great part of the world, was lately the 
seat of a great world’s Congress which had for its 
object the abolition of war, the substitution of 
arbitration for the appeal to arms, and the dis- 
armament of nations. Delegates were present at 
this Congress from almost all the civilized nations. 

Recognizing to what an extent the maintenance 
of great armies causes war instead of preventing 
it, and either in peace or war brings misery and 
suffering to the nations, the Congress urged the 
governments of the world to establish a means of 
systematic arbitration, under which all boundary 
or territorial disputes, unlawful seizures, claims 
growing out of destruction of life and property, 
and all questions of interpretation of treaties shall 
be adjusted according to a plan understood and 
agreed upon in advance. 

In order to build the work for universal peace 
upon a sure foundation, the Congress recommended 
that such means should be taken as are possible to 
infuse the students of universities and other insti- 
tutions of learning in Europe and America with a 
full knowledge of the wrong and evil of war, and 
with a spirit of respect and consideration for for- 
eign nations. 

The purposes of this Congress fall in with the 
doctrines and aspirations of the best and wisest 
men of all times, who have had a hatred of war 
because war itself means hatred between men and 
the creation of new hatreds and the fostering of 
new revenges. Benjamin Franklin said that 
“There never was a good war or a bad peace.” 

Happily, our own country has taken the lead 
among nations in urging the adoption of arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling international disputes. 
It has formally committed itself to this principle 
in all that affects the relations between American 
republics. 
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“LET’S TUNE OUR INSTRUMENTS.” 


England’s poet-theologian of the seventeenth 
century, holy George Herbert, was passionately 
fond of music. He used to walk thrice every 
week to Salisbury that he might join in the prayers 
and music of the cathedral, and subsequently sing 
and play his part at a private music-meeting. 

In one of these walks to Salisbury “he saw,” 
writes his biographer, ‘ta poor man with a poorer 
horse that was fallen under his load; they were 
both in distress and needed present help, which 
Mr. Herbert perceiving put off his canonical coat, 
and helped the poor man to unload, and after to 
load his horse. The poor man blessed him for it, 
and he blessed the poor man, 

“Coming to his musical friends at Salisbury, they 
began to wonder that Mr. George Herbert, who 
used to be so trim and clean, came into company 
so soiled and discomposed; but he told them the 
occasion. And when one of the company told him, 
‘he had disparaged himself by so dirty an employ- 
ment,’ his answer was ‘that the thought of what he 
had done would prove music to him at midnight, 
and that the omission of it would have upbraided 
him, and made discord to his conscience whenso- 
ever he should pass by that place. 

“*And though I do not wish for the like occasion 
every day, yet let me tell you I would not willingly 
let pass one day of my life without comforting a 
sad soul. And now let’s tune our instruments.’” 
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VAGE & Co., 164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of 60 

splendic ‘Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d iy 7 —. *zBe-s 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, oP 

asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little erry, “Nd is 


THE READ UMBRELLA 
$3.00 FoR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. Delivered 
free on receipt of price. Send at 
once for our free illustrated cata- 
logue, which gives full informa 
tion. We guarantee satisfaction. 











TRADE MARK. 


CHARLES F. READ & CO,, 
___ 45 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sfuspor Pee 


‘<I L aihot PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
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SPOONS ax” FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


__ SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 














The Snowblack Half-Hose, 
Permanently Black, 
Soft, Glossy and Durable, 


HAVE BEEN IN HIGH REPUTE FOR YEARS. 


{2 The extra-fine gauge are seasonable now. 
Apply to your dealer, or send for Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Fine Shoes from the Maker. 
Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 


$2.50 


an Style, py: and Wear equals 

e best $4.00 Boot sold at Shoe 
pd uying direct from the 
maker saves wholesaler’s and 
retailer’s profit. Sent postage 
paid to any part of U.S. 
are 246 to 8; widths, 

, B, C, D and E. p OPeTR or 

p AE Sense nd 
| = 0 by Postal } Note. “Money 
rder or Registered Letter. 
Catalogue of 
other g 8s free. 


Allen Shoe Co., 


31 Milk St., 
_Boston, Mass. 













Satisfaction 


assured or 
money returned. 





Tennis Flannel. 


20,000 Yards. 


Fine quality, all wool filling, 
striped and plaid flannels, 29 inches 
wide. Beautiful goods suitable for 
Boating, Tennis and Mountain 
Dresses, also for waists and chil- 
dren’s wear. Regular 37 1-2 cent 
goods. Now for 


y] cents 
per yard. 

The postage on this unusual bar- 
gain will be 3 cents per yard addi- 
tional. 4 yards is sufficient for a 
waist and 9 to 10 yards for a dress. 
Send for SAMPLES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 























FAN A beautiful decorated Chote Fan sent by mail on 
receipt of 2 in stam Three in assor 
colors for We. BROWN & CO., ry Portland St., Boston. 


Special Inducements 


on LAWN TENNIS 
RACKETS and BALLS. 











All 1891 Stock. 
Balls reduced from $4 to $2.50 doz. 
BEECKMAN RACKETS. 


$7.00 Special, reduced to . . $4.50 each. 
6.00 Tournament, i ae times 
5.00 Expert, = ew “30 . 
4.00 Clu b, “ “ 

FRANKLIN RACKETS: m ‘ 
$7.00 cial, reduced to . . $4.00 each. 
a Tournament, ea ss 20 “ 
5. xper' es r “ 
00 C ‘lub, _ a" % ‘3 7 


All New Goods. 
1892 Tennis Rules and Lawn ag Catalogue Free. 
Send for Copy. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 
THE 


SMITH & WESSON 
Hammerless Safety Revolver. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for 
HOME PROTECTION. 























So constructed that : acchdontal dis- 
charge is absolutely impossible, 
and requiring for its operation sufficient 
grasp and strength to render it perfectly 
harmless in the hands of a child. 

Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 








BUY 


“Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


Take No Substitute. 




















~ HERE'S A PRETTY DRESS 


with Sailor Hat and Skip- 
ping Rope, all complete for $ I -OQ. 


Girl's Sailor Suit 
of fine all-wool 
blue flannel neat- 
ly trimmed with 
feather-edge 
braid. Sizes 4 to 
14 years. Allcom- 
plete with Pretty 
Sailor Hat and 
ne Rope 


$1. 99. 


Note—Our Es- 
tablishment is the 
largest in New 
York. Mail Order 
System one of the 
most perfect in 
America. 


\ Fashion Catalogue 
‘ containing full de- 
scriptions, illus- 
trations and 
prices of hun- 
dreds of articles 
that can be 
bought by mail, SENT FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 





















Monti. 





paper. 3d Ave., Cor. 59th St., New York. 
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DIXON’S — 


hite N 
AmeeNCILS 





Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Good bicycle-riders always keep their haste 
neat and clean, but hitherto have been unable to 
make the nickel parts glisten as when new. The 
way now is to wash or wipe away the dirt from 
the nickel parts and thoroughly dry them, then 
rub with a Stilboma. 


A Stilboma is a chemically prepared chamois which 
et. polished surfaces and never scratches them. 
One will be sent a any address on receipt of fifty cents, 
money or stamps, by the sole makers, THE CHANDLER & 
Rupp Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Underclothes from the SHOU 
and has no $ fits with per- 
fect ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
8 Send for Illustrated Price List. arg 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





and replaced instantly, and 
have no bad odor when taken 
out to use. 
—<- and perfectly proof 
st Moth and Dust. 
urable, and can be used 
year after year. 


SIZES : 

24x48 in. — closed, price, 
8. each. 

80x48 in. when closed, price, 
60 cts. each. 


SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS. 





(PATENTED. ) 


Expressed to any address on receipt of price. When ordering 
send Postal Note or Registered Letter. TRADE SUPPLIED. 


DETROIT PAPER BAG CU. 


7 7 Larned Street West, Detroit, Mich. 


DR. JAEGER’S * 


SanitaryWoolen System Co. 


Ask attention to their light, Summer 
GAUZE 


., All-Wool Underwear. 
CAUTION! 


The Genuine All-Wool 


JAEGER” 
UNDERWEAR 


Must bear our Trade- Mark, 





And can be had of our authorized 
nts ON 


See list of Agents, in Catalogue, sent free, 
on application, logue, 8 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Burnett’s Coconine.— A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hatr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the p liar properties which so exactly suit the various 











NEW THINGS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


One of the most interesting developments of 
instantaneous photography in recent years is that 
which has been applied to the analysis of the 
motions of animals, such as galloping horses, 
athletes running and jumping, and soon. A great 
deal has been learned in this way about the manner 
in which the limbs are managed in rapid motion, 
and some misconceptions have been corrected. 
One serious difficulty that has been encountered in 
the practical application of photography to moving 
objects arises from the fact that, in certain cases, 
the successive images of the moving animal 
overlap one another in such a way as to produce a 
confused picture. 


This difficulty has been overcome by a new 
method invented by Professor Marey, and de- 
scribed recently in the Revue Generale des Sciences. 
He dresses the object to be photographed—and 
thus far he seems to have applied the method only 
to man—in black, marks distinct white lines and 
spots upon the limbs whose motions he wishes to 
record, and then causes his subject, thus prepared, 
to pass in front of a black background. 

Only the white lines marked on the limbs are 
photographically visible, and owing to their nar- 
rowness they do not overlap in the pictures as the 
comparatively broad images of the whole limbs 
would do. | 

Professor Marey is able accordingly to increase | 
the number of exposures per second, and so to | 
catch the moving limbs in a greater number of | 
successive positions. The pictures thus obtained | 
are very interesting and instructive. A series of | 
white dots, arranged in a waving line, represents 
the successive positions of the runner’s head, 
while bent white lines, following in a rhythmical 
series of positions, show the play of the arms and 





legs. 

By this method the motions of an athlete in the 
act of making a running high jump have been 
photographed on a scale of twenty-five images per 
second, the result being a beautiful series of lines 
showing clearly how the limbs are carried at 
successive instants in the course of the poe 

Professor Marey has photographed an eel swim- 
ming, and a star-fish in the act of turning over; 
and a writer in Nature suggests that his methods 
and ee may be applied to the realization of 
a wish of Prof. Ray Lankester that he could 
photograph a running centipede, and the move- 
ments of scorpions and spiders. 

The rapid progress of photography in the dis- 
covery, on the one hand, of new wonders in the 
heavens, and the revelation, on the other hand, of | 
many hitherto hidden facts concerning familiar | 
objects upon the earth, is one of the most notable | 
phenomena of this distinctively scientific age. 
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IMPROBABLE, BUT TRUE. 


Novel-writers are often blamed for making the 
plots of their stories turn upon slight chances and 
improbable incidents, but they may easily retort 
that it is life and literal fact which furnish | 
apparent improbability. 
could be more extraordinary than that which 
history records as the detection of a suspected 
“slaver” in the last century ? 


In 1799, the cutter Sparrow brought the brig 

Nancy into harbor at Kingston, Jamaica, under the 
suspicion that she was engaged in the slave-trade. 
But, although many circumstances pointed to this 
fact, no clear proof could be obtained, as the brig 
had no papers from which the charge could be 
substantiated. The suspected vessel was therefore 
discharged, but the day before she left the harbor 
a man-of-war arrived, bringing some documents 
which clearly proved her guilt. : 
_ These papers had been obtained ina “highly 
improbable manner.” While cruising off St. 
Domingo, the crew of the man-of-war had amused 
themselves by fishing for sharks. One monster 
was captured, and cut up on deck, and in its 
stomach was found a bundle of ship’s papers, the 
very documents flung overboard by the captain of 
the Nancy when he was boarded by the Sparrow. 

Curiosity led the captain of the man-of-war to 
clean and examine the papers, and the result was 
that he brought them before the authorities at the 
nearest port. The unlucky brig was condemned 
on this romantically acquired evidence. 
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HIS TRADE WAS BETTER. 


It is anold rule and none the worse for being old, 
to consider the lot of those who are not so well off 
as ourselves when we are tempted to feel aggrieved 
at the orderings of Providence. Even an ignorant 
application of this rule will sometimes bring 
contentment. 

According to the Boston Globe, a famous Ameri- 
can artist was sketching a Maine landscape, not 
far from Poland Springs, when an old man stepped 
up behind him and looked over his shoulder at the 





canvas. 
come. Pye ope the stranger, somewhat 
a “What do you paint them for—the 
et? 


“Yes,” said the artist. 
“Well, you must paint a lot of ’em to get a livin’. 
I guess you have a harder way of gettin’ a livin’ 
than I have.” 3 

The painter repressed a smile. ‘What is your 
business?” he asked. 

“Oh, 1 peddle pond lilies,” answered the old 
man as he walked away. 


* 
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NECESSARY. 


Mother Simpson had sent to Boston, and bought 
4 new “set of china.” There it was, in its glory of 
white and gold, nobody knows how many pieces; 
Cnough, apparently, to set a table for “all the 
king’s men.” 


: “But don’t it seem a sinful waste, sister?” asked 
her brother’s wife, who was still using her old 
‘mulberry pattern.” “You're gettin’ along in 
ae an’ you won’t need no chiny long.” 

haw may not need it long, but I need it now, an’ I 
a © needed it for forty years,” returned Mother 
Simpson, stoutly. “You don’t know how I’ve been 
cramped, Laviny!” 

ms. ell, I don’t jestly see how,” said Laviny. | 
R u've al’ays set your table, an’ eat off on’t, an’ | 
that’s all any on us do.” 
ee a table! Yes, but have I ever give a tea- | 
vibes Now, Laviny Edwards, havel? I’ve been | 
retaliate = over’n over agin, an’ now I can} 
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prnEORETICALLY, it is hard to be poor; but 
actically, many people find it only too easy. 


What incident in fiction | & 








conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. (Adv. 

EVERY PERSON who has bought Geedwin’s Im- 


proved Book-keeping and Business Manual, 
And has used it; has had SUCCESS! 
rice 


it, 
3,078 testimonials. $3.00. Send b 
i H:Goodwin, 315.1213 Broadway, New York. 


_ 
Saves | 

















Babies’ 


Lives. 
MRS. GEO. E. HOXSIE, | 


74 


Hope Valley, R. |.,| 27 


Writes: 

‘When our baby was about six weeks old 
he began having severe colic, so very bad that 
he could sleep but a few minutes at a time, | 
growing weaker and weaker every day. We 
called a doctor who recommended Lactated Food 
and baby at once commenced to grow stronger 
and better. He is now as rugged as can be. 

‘*We feel warranted in saying had it not been 
for Lactated Food we should not now have our 
baby.”’ 

* * * A package sent any mother for trial 
this paper is mentioned. Also beautiful | 





if 


illustrated book, ‘Forty Babies.”’ 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SEESSELELLES ELLHAVRFETLERS, 
foe | 


Ladies | 
traveling by 


Land or Sea 


visiting, or away from home, 
should not venture without a supply 
of Southall’s Sanitary Towels. In 
an advertisement we cannot pos- 
* sibly say more than that these 
| special articles of ladies’ under- 
: clothing have entirely superseded 
the old-fashioned method and are 
most convenient and portable for 
Ladies traveling by land or sea. 
They are manufactured by patent 
process by which they can be 
sold at ss than cost of laundry. 
They are of downy softness, 
most comfortable, cleanly and 
economical. A package contain- 
ing one dozen, assorted in the three 
sizes in which they are made, 
together with medical and press 
opinions, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Address, 

Lapy MANAGER, 4 Wooster St., N. Y. 


TELTERLELTTERTELTETE 


EFEX 





Southall’s Sanitary Towels are kept in 
the ‘Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, or 
Notion’? Departments in many of the 
leading retail stores in America. They 
will be kept in every store, if you and 
your friends will ask for them. If not 
in stock when you ask for them, they 
will be obtained for you. Mention the 
matter to the lady in charge of the 
Department, and if necessary show her 
this advertisement. 


PeeeeSeeRERESE TESST SERESERERE TRE SESERERERER 


* 
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DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


FOR TIN, IRON, OR SHINGLE ROOFS, 
IRON STRUCTURES OF ALL KINDS, 
AND WHEREVER A DARK-COL- 
ORED PAINT CAN BE USED. 


¥ 


X 





EQUALLY USEFUL FOR NEW OR OLD 
WORK, AND SPECIALLY USEFUL 
AS A PRIMING COAT. 


IT COVERS 2 TO 3 TIMES MORE SURFACE, 
AND LASTS 4 TO 5 TIMES LONGER, THAN ANY 
LEAD, MINERAL, OR METALLIC PAINT. 


Tin roofs painted nearly twenty years ago 
have not been repainted, and the tin is as 
good to-day as when first put on the roof. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


: TRIMMINGS. J 

SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
broidery, and all kinds of Fancy 

Wo Send lc. for 30 good siz 
sa:nples(no two colors same shade) 
a x and price list of remnant packages. 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.&.1. 


HINDS) Honey and Almond Cream 





GY) 
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GUITA or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 3 cts. set. Circular 
free. E. E. Howe, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 
Carnrick's 
Kumyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition 














is used the wide world over as a superior lotion 
for the Face, Hands, Complexion, and for a smooth, 
healthy skin. Unequalled for Sunburn, Wind-burn, 
Chapped Hands, etc. 

After shaving the best for the face. 
Once used always recommended. 


A Trial Bottle 


cost), sent post-paid to every reader 

of THE CoMPANION who will 

the name of their Druggist. 

Price 50 cts., at all Druggists. 
A. S. HINDS, 

75 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 


Rambler Bicycles. 


BEST AND 
Most Luxurious. 


G. & J. 
Pneumatic 


LEADS THEM ALL. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
178 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1709-1771 Broadway, New York. 


BABY'’S BLOOD AND SKIN. 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, erupti 
and disease by the celebrated . : — 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotch 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 











“Bicycling for 
Girls” 
on application. 


For 10 Cents in Stamps (to cover | 


send us | 


is an important factor and digestion is feeble. As 
nutritious as milk, and ten times more nutritious 
than Cod Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

You can take sufficient KUMYSGEN with you to 
| your summer resort to last a month or two, as it 
| never spoils. You can make it and take it while 
travelling on steamer or railroad. 
| When all other foods fail try KOMYSGEN; but it 

is better to try it in the beginning and save time 
and strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
world. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Aumyss 
that will keep. All liquid preparations of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time and are constantly 
changing in the bottle. 

KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more 
palatable, easier digested and less expensive than 
the old style KUM YSS. 

Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptiecs, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


maxcrey “*? REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


Boys 
COMBINATION 


Suits } 


Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, all to 
match, strictly ail 
wool, stylish and very 
substantial only 


$4.75, | 











rest and sleep, and point toa 
permanent and economical (be- | 
cause most speedy) cure when | 
the best physicians and allother | 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
teful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
ling, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. PotrerR Drue AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, aud Hair,” mailed free. 


y’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticurna Soar. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 
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Pears’ 
_ Soap 


Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, | 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, | 
and leaves the skin soft and) 
comfortable. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one that} 
attacks the dirt but not the living | 
skin. | 





It is Pears’. | 
Economical soap is one that a| 
touch of cleanses. And this is) 
Pears’. | 
All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 





ANEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESICNS. 


Second Edition, published Feb. 15. 1892. 216 pp. 8x1. 


ARTISTIC JPWELLINGS 


VIZWS, FLOOR PLANS AND ESTIMATES OF CosT. 

56 DESIGNS for Dwellings 
Gre shown, ranging in cost 

from $650 to $10,000. 















Sy 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect 


"Sf HUB 


These Combination Suits cannot be equalled in 
any other store in the U. S. The Suit alone (with- 
out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
anywhere else $5.00. If you once order one 
you will never have any other. Will send these 
suits TO ANY PART OF THE U. 8. ON 
RECEIPT OF $4.75. WE EXPRESSLY 
GUARANTEE to refund money if suit is not 
a. THE HUB is one of the largest 
Clothing, Furnishing, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Glove 
and Trunk Stores in the United States. We 
keep everything from head to foot, and can 
| Save you money. Send 2 cents in stamps for 
our beautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book. 
Men's Suits and Overcoats, Boys’ Clothing and 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if $1.00 is sent with 
order—to guarantee express charges. 


228, 230, 232, 234, 236, 238 & 240 STATE 81 
COR. JACKSON 8T, CHICAGO, ILL8. 








) 
et 
45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 
poy ee sold in ’91 


DOO will be soia in’ G2 





























07 These figures teli the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermoter. Where 
one s others foliow 

and we **Take the Country.’ 
Though sold, we were uvable to make all 
the 20,049 Aermotors in 91. Ordens often 
waited 2 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are prepared 

romptly to plant our increase im every 
Babitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know Low the Aer= 
motor Co, in the 4ch year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as eu other 

k bined How we 


sol 
decay. 


The Steel Aer- 


dj from r 






lof galvanized metal. 





ha 
came to originats the Stee! Wheel, 
the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel st +f 
Tilting Tower? <=s 
Ist. We commenced in a field in 





a whee 
being completed, thus absolu 


and is not so good as painting. 
motor and Steel Towes are now galvanized after 
protecte 
—-,._ 


o 
which there had been no improve- > 
care, and in which 
there seemed no talent or ambi- 
tion,and none has yet been shown 
except in feeble Imitation & 
of our Inventions. 7 
24. Before commencing the 
manufacture,exhaustive scien- g 
tific investigation and — 
ments were made by a skilled a 
mechanical engineer,in which 
over 5, dynamometric 4 3 


GALVANIZED 
leaves exposed edges 


done. 
e — of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its geods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 
to the enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
article at less than the poorest is sold 


nish the best for. For 










Towers 


nd Ls ° m 
keg, ‘ower—or if you 


vision of the Aermotor 
If you want a strong, stiff, Steel 
Want the tower you don't have to o Steel Tiiting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand still, 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
ghurn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one ($100), write for copiously illustrated ted matter, 
showing every conceivab ase of windmill construction 
and work, to 


tests were made on 61 differ- » 
ent forms of wheels, propel- 2 
led by artifictaland th: ree og 

uniform wind, which settled 
definitely many questions oa 
relating to the proper = t r) 
of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sail = & 
eurfacc, the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the S$ g 
wheel, such as Leavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wo 
wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- c 
strase, though not less important questions. These col 
investigations proved that the power of § c 
the best wind Sreks could be doubied, s = 
and the AERMOTOR dally demonstrates ¢ » 
it has been i 
: 








Houseman Block. Crand Rapids, Mich. 
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Sei rak cbc AERMOTOR GOpnp selon’ BG 








Sone 


Santina imum Ram ee 


Eres 


— 


Seliece ateenditie a tence tet 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








JUNE 2, 1892. 














CALDWELL’S FRIGHT. 


Our readers are familiar with the story of the | 
boy who came to his father one day in great | 


excitement and declared that he had seen a thou- 
sand dogs down the street. He reduced the 
number little by little, until at ‘ength he said, 
rather shamefacedly, ‘‘Well, I saw our Jack and 
another dog, any way.” The following incident, 
from the “History of Bedford,” N. H., is of the 
same type. 

John Burns of Bedford had at one time a very 
narrow escape from the Indians, the man with him 
being killed and scalped. One of Burns’s neigh- 
bors, by the name of Caldwell, used frequently to 
tease him about the occurrence, and question his 
courage in the affair, and end by declaring what he 
would have done under such circumstances. One 
evening Caldwell was at his neighbor’s, and Burns 
found his boasting: rather hard to bear. 

“I suppose you know just what you’d do if you 
met an Indian that wanted your scalp?” Burns 
iaguyres., 

Wal, uess I do,” was Caldwell’s confident 
wale A eat 1e soon after took his departure. 

No sooner had he left the house than Burns 
rigged himself up to look as much like an Indian 
as possible, and sallied forth after Caldwell. He 
soon came near him, and without making any other 
noise, broke some dry twigs. Caldwell heard the 
sound and gave one glance backward. 

It was a clear, moonlit evening, and Caldwell 
had no difficulty in seeing the Indian. He spran 

quickly into the bushes, where he stood still. 

3urns, too, stepped into the bushes. After awhile 

Caldwell ventured out, and lookin fearfully 
around moved forward. Burns followed him, 
breaking more twigs. Caldwell again concealed 
himself in the bushes, and his pursuer did the same. 
Several times this performance was repeated. 

At length Caldwell could endure it no longer, 
and leaping from the bushes he ran forward at his 
topmost speed. Burns uttered a wild whoop and 
pursued him. When Caldwell came to the brook, 
which was spanned by a single plank, he was in 
such haste that he could not stop for the bridge 
but bounded through the water. 

He ran into the first house he came to and gasped 
“The woods are full of Indians—more ’n a thousan 
of’em! And they’ll be here inaminute! Where’s 
= xrun? Where’s the gun?” He was inaterrible 
fright. 

While the owner of the house was trying to find 
out what had really occurred, Burns appeared at 
the door, laughing heartily. “I say, Caldwell,” 


he said, “I thought you wouldn’t run for an | 


Indian !”’ 

After that, Caldwell never wanted to talk about 
Indians; and no one ever heard him again boast of 
what he would do if the savages attacked him. 


<=> 
> 





DEADLY FUMES. 


When Mr. Charles Boner was in Transylvania 
he visited Mount Biidés, a volcano which is never 
in actual eruption, but is all the time sending out 
streams of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. In par- 
ticular there are two caves or clefts in the whitish- 
gray rock, out of which this gas, mixed with 
carbonic acid, is emitted with special freedom. 
The principal one of these caves is about twenty 
paces in depth, and as will be seen from Mr. 
Boner’s description, is much frequented as a 
heaith resort. 


To enter the cave in safety care must be taken 
not to draw the breath. A long respiration is made 
before rushing in, the nostrils are closed, and then 
with hoot steps the farther extremity is reac hed. 

A pricking feeling in the eyes is caused by the | 
warm atmosphere. From the feet upwards the | 
whole body has the agreeable sensation of a gentle | 
heat playing round every limb. But your stock of | 
een th is exhausted, and you run back to the open 


“The day before I was there a man ped } meen 
suicide by entering a step or two. ropped at 
once; and when a shepherd that a rns ing his 
flocks on the opposite hillside, and who saw him 
enter, came across to look for him, he was dead. 

The vapors of the cave are highly valued as a 
cure for gout, and for diseases of the eye. 
end of the cavern a tasteless, slightly warm liquid, 
clear as crystal, falls slowly, drop by drop, from 
the rock--the result, probably, of the condensed 
vapors rising from below. 

loose dress is worn by those who take this 
vapor bath. They go in, remain as long as they 
can hold their breath, then run out, breathe, and go 
in again. 

The second cave is not far away, and is called 
the Murderer. In flying aw. the opening, birds 
drop dead upon the groun Close to the entrance 
I found a jay that had thus met its death. I 
thought of the upas-tree and its victims. 


a 
ORIGIN OF A SOUP. 


The exiles who took refuge in London at the 
time of the French Revolution met the poverty and 
the hardships of their lot with much courage. 
They never begged, and it was often difficult to 
induce them to accept the funds subscribed for 
their assistance. 


The women did not accept the partially worn and 
soiled clothing of wealthy and charitably inclined 
ladies, as most women in their condition would 
have been glad to do, but managed with the 
cheapest materials to dress neatly and tastefully. 

Their necessities developed an inventive spirit. 
The records of the London Patent Office at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century have on ever 
page such names as Blondeau, Dy »in, Cardonel, 
Gastineau, Leblond and Courant. ow ingenious 
they were in utilizing the most caeeniiins of 
materials is shown by their invention of a now 
famous dish. 

When the London butchers slaughtered their 
beef they were accustomed to throw away the tails 
with the refuse. The French women had the bright 
idea of buying them, since they could get them for 
next to nothing, and making soup of them. And 
thus they re to England the popular ox-tail 
soup, which loyal Englishmen now consider an 
essentially national dish. 


+ 
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EPITAPH. 





The natural antipathy between rhyme and gram- 
mar is exemplified in this inscription upon a grave 
in Dumfries, Scotland: 

‘Here lies Andrew M’Pherson, 
Who was a peculiar person ; 
He stood six feet two 
Without his shoe, 

And was slew 
At Waterloo.” 





|CHAS. K en be STREET, oh 
Send for Catal 
HORT-HAND* Booksand Sites 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








REIGN OTAmrs New Brunswick, Mexi- 
100 ee a sntleld, 816 £. 103d Stl, NY. 


teed =. by ‘mail. New method, Send 
EYE for test card. KEENE OPT. 
0 boi Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
AT ONCE. Samp 
Must HAVE Besiloek Pat 4 mi ll) free by all 
es hts. nivale unparalieled. S1Z 
Saas. Lave pie quick. Brobard & CU., Phila., Pa. 
Artistic Wood Mantels. 


Ww nolesale prices to consumers. Before buying write us. 
he 


Celebrated H ire- 
The bated most econom. ._ Aldine Fire Place. 
ical Grate 1 made, ALDINE Mra. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 














The Finest Herd of SHETLAND 
PONIES in America. Send to cts. 
in stamps for finest illustrated Pony 
Catalogue ever printed. Includes 
“Trip to Shetland.”’ Address, 
WATKINS’ FARM, Detroit, Mich. 


+ Egg Drill, Blower we —— 
BIRDS EGGS Nickel- —, in 
case, post-paid, 35 a 


regular price o cents). Illus trated Catal ue Free. 
Nar ists’ SUPPLIES. 











BAL IST. 





EL LF TAUGHT vorseir instruction 
AN and JEROME 6B. HOWARD, to 
ae PRONOGRAPAIO'T INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


B Paetaris HAND-BOOK” 








of ELECTRICITY. By Edw. Trevert. 530 
Illustrations, 120 Pages. All about Electric Bells, 
Motors, Railways, Weld- 





Batteries, D mos, 
Post- paid, ! 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE SOME MONEY ? 


AUNT MA Ry's Handy Needle and 
Thread Pact age Pt Wick for a nickel. 
will send you 1 ages for 15c.; 
packs es for SUc.; 100 st — for $1.00. 
YDE, & Co., P.O. Box 2140, Boston, Mass, 


arn som 
STAMP COLLECTORS x27, ten, some: 
vantage and receive a Central American stamp FREB 
rd sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 
KEEL, 1009 Locust St., 8T. Louis, Mo. 


 PEAKERS, , ENTERTAINMENTS, 


oe, |S aang Amusements, 
pean Be, etics and Magic. 
Dit ee atalog ent ree. 
PBUSE, ~ XO i 


BIND » pie, 


Be. a dozen, | 


ing, ete. 
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stamp for rea Tiet List. 
‘Adopted by Yale and Har- 


H, H. Bé \LLAR’ RD (52), | 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


ou are gx oo building don’t fail to gna 








tor the new bvo! w to — vd containing 25 plans 
for houses contin from om $0 0 $000. Mailed post- “ 
for 25c. by J. VIE, Pub., 157 Rose St., } 





AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’. GIRLS’ _lelgnt of hand ihtomatte wie pee 
best of all. Lots of fun, y, easy if more, 
nice} mete. roeautifl Fe ry ‘elegantly polished, 

aa 


size mapa receives nt’s grand op 
8. BE. Clack 632 Market St ila., Pa. © Estab. 10 years. 


Our Summer Catalogue of every- 
thing worn by man, woman, or 
child, sent FREE by addressing 


MAHLER BROS., 501-503 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 




















At the | 





SENSIBLE SUSPENDER FOR SENSIBLE. MEN. 


ba our Furnisher ought to keep it. Ask him. 


Sample fancy cotton web mailed for 50 cents. 
| Chester Ss Co., 11 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. | 


IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT. | 


Fostievety cures. to Wit ths | 
pT ‘de-pulling. With this Bit 
he most vicious, unmanageabl. 
can be driven by a lady. It ion not 
annoy a tender mouth. Sam- 
me it aoa to any a a ga 
post-paid, upon rece’! 
— ae w nickel-plate, $2. 
late or Japan, 
Satisfact on guaranteed, 
IMPERIAL PIT SP COMPANY, 


Racine, Wis. 


Watches For Sale. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ fine, Full - jewelled, 
Watches ; new ; cost elsewhere $23.00 ; will’ sell oo $1500 
bat sent to any address C. O. D. for examination. 
CHAS, A. KEENE, 1301 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 








PAT.MGH, 490, 








Yes, sir, | have made 
up my mind to buy a 
WARWICK Perfection CYCLE 


this season. 


It is sim- 
ply a question with me, 
** Will | have Pneumatic or 
Cushion Tires??? Both are 
the best on the market. 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Reduce Your Coal Bills. 


URMAN 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Modern Hot Water and Steam. 
SenD FOR 150-PAGE BOOK, FREE. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 

Branch 19-31 Wendell St., Boston. 

















65 SHOTS = PRICE $2.50. 
ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0. CHICAGO.U.S.A 








» Cush’n High Grade $90 | And 20other vues as oon 
wisi stock and oldest dealers in U.S, wanted, 
Bouse, Hazard & Co., 8 Geb Peoria, 


‘STUDY LAW 


cts. BUBIER Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass. | — 








3.000 108 LOT oT BICYCLES, | 


Ana aiowekan prices 3 all 92 makes 

— Y Weselleve = 

‘ash 'n balls. fs 40 in. $31 Victor Jr., alls $17 
Crescent st make) ** $50 | °91 $135 Rambler $90 














Use “COMMON SENSE TRUNK. : 


tha ee other meee and cost no more; 


ter, tearing car < eeey straining 
yourself by liftin; ~ the ola style trunk for- 
ward. Should your dealer not have them, 
write for catalogue free. 

FRANK PALICA, Racing, WISCONSIN. 














7A. r HOM Ae THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cornen, Ja., Secew, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
502. WHITNEY BLOCK. 


eed more durable and convenient women, covering a period of six years, this boc 


BROOKE&CO. 


PROFESSIONAL PEN, No. Al. 


pa a ot — quemes writing. Very elastic_a 
m. Sample doz., 10 cts, 14 gross, 25 cts, 


ESTERBROOK C0., 26 John si, New York. — 











After a thorough test by thousands of young hme 4 i 
9k has 
proven the best guide to a handsome business style of 


n be opened while backed closely to | writing ever published. Price $1.00, prepaid to any part 
wall and thus av oid. ~~ breaking off plas- | of the world. 


Money refunded if not as represented. 
Circular of commendations, with sample CVE of the 
handsome monthly, Western Penman, free.A >ALMER, 
Pres. Western Business College Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


A MODERN BATH: 


The LATEST and BEST. 
uick Self-Heating ; or Toilet 
abinet in place of Heater when 

connected with hot water pipes. No 

bath room required. Ornamental, 

Inexpensive, Complete, 

Practical. Desirable for 

either city or town. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
The Mosely, Folding 
Bath Oe, 136 So. 
Canal St., Chicago, IIL. 



















Do Your own PRINTING! 


Card Press$§. Circular Press $8. Small 
Newspai ess $44. Type-setting 
easy. — 4 rules, Send 2 stamps for 
cata! resses, type, cards, Me 


to the 4 ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


“The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife, h complete information 
mailed free, Dk. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. | 


Keeps the ng in curl for days 
as 
necessity. Notsenton trial. 


80,000 Ladies Have Endorsed It 


t druggists, or prepaid, 
Y AGENTS 





















K) LaSalle St . Chicago. 


CLARKSON’S Colored Studies. Chr dy 
anthemums—Winter—Moonlight—Roses. Size 

’ of each x 10 inches. Price 10 cents each. 
special piers We will send you these 
Colored_ Studies, y a@ sample co of 

NGALLS’ HOME AND ART MaGazing, ali for 











SELL MUSIC. 


Woodward’s Musical [Monthly 
Want you to introduce it either at home or travelin 

Liberal salary. Send four cents for sample copy with 
five goengiate pieces. of latest vocal and instrumental 





music to Woodward’s Mpsienl aah. Se Der tA.842 
Broadway, New bg = =. 1 per year. 
Sixty cents, six mon’ 








ESTABLISHED 
Cricaco 
1870 











CHIcaGo, APL. 


Agmagiive and 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. Enor- 
mous assortment of 
styles. Goods sent to 


any t of the U. 5, A very large line of samples sent 
for S$ cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold 
Papers, 5e. to 15c. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
to 2c. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 


The Providence Wall Paper House, 








2cent stam 4 (16 cts.) Address, 
- BF. Inga ynn, Mass. Box Y. oo ve ee oct J 
Tt ,SAVE rows ON NEW $140.06 Providence, 





ents wanted, 


er 

aw creme ie co 
We GUE a - 4 

RITERS taken in excha 


LARGE VARIETY. 
LATEST STYLES. 
AT FACTORY 


nos. PAPER 


Bcsr seers, witHouT ‘Goss, > To Sc. rer rout 
Go.o Parer, - - - 8c. ro10c. PER ROLL 
Finest Emsosseo Parca PER ROLL 


| BMG BER Bh Gi ind in, thine | 


| Patent Foot Power Machinerv. 
Complete Outfits. 


Wood or metal workers without 
— power :— ay yf — 
pete wit +, arge shops by us: 
our New ABOR -SA ING 
mac —~ ieee a hy 
proved for practical shop 
Riso for Industrial Schools, Home 
Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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want the NAME of every Sufferer 


[JAY-FEVER aR ff 
ASTHM 


P. JAS HAYES mM. |, B.. 
t. MAIN STREET, - ALO, 


PALMER COx’s 
BROWNIE STAMPS 


Lots of Fun and this Compiete 
Outfit for $1.00. 

16 Rubber fhemee ¢ -A the very funniest 
cutest Brownies, 2inches tall, spec- 
ially drawn me Co) pees (1992) by 
Mr. Cox; ink : paper— 
all securely ed in neat wor wooden box. 
If your dealer doesn’t kee them send 
us your name, address and #1 
THE BROWNIE CO, 154 Lake terest, CHICAG®> 


N. ¥. 






























PRINCIPAL “OFFICE SAND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 











Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send bust- 
o- card i = 

arge cee 00. 
Ww ¥ 1% by express, 


“KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
410-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. tt 
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B. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
Tuter-Ocean Building, 

Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PU RIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 884 
Rheumatism, Dyspe sia, Sick 

ache, Coser, Piles, Wh 

Congh, and all D’DIsEA 
Send for - HA, Mention th 


ALFRED PEAT 


will spgna you his guide “How TO 
00samples of 


gos paper ont the peiee of —_— iD, 
th borders. and FRE 
plain got wold, with be — _§ one relist 
1 17 7 10. eee wd 
Settaaed sectors, Age “ rete fer ou “seek 8 


ample 


Address 136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, L 
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THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
aig = Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, Gell made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating, 
Sa by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps. 

po or Money der. Illustrated Book with de- 
scription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, etc., free to Y / address. Electric 
Motor and Battery, Complete, paid, $1.50. 
J.H,BUNNEL LL & C0.. 96 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
La — = = best Telegraph Supply House in America. 

Siz Henry Tompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
* land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 


in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA2=: 


;cures Sick Headache; re- 
stores the Gunatintene cures s Constipation. ° 
























DO NOT BE DECEIVED = 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 

















for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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ON LAND AGAIN. 


An English clergyman, who had never before 
peen off his “tight little island,” was on his way to 
Spain. After a week on shipboard, he landed in 
Lisbon. Till then, he says, he had never appre- 
ciated the feeling of freedom and joy so generally 
attributed to “Jack on shore.” He recalled a scene, 
at which he had wondered at the time, on the quay 
of the repairing dock at Dover. Now he understood 
what was then a mystery. 


A large Norwegian emigrant ship, damaged, had 
been towed in for repairs, and I beheld the delight 
of those homely emigrants as they were helped 
down the ladder to the place where I stood, and 
sauntered up toward the town. They seemed too 
full of joy to do anything but ny and prove 
their freedom by stepping to this side and that, or 
walking down this street and up that one. 

The men were of the poorest class of laborers, 
and with most of them were wives and children. 
By permission I went on board the vessel with 
two huge bags of biscuits and sugar-plums for the 
children,—about fifty,—and I remember the grace 
and courtesy of the poor mothers, with children in 
arms or at their sides, in never pushing forward to 
get the little offerings for their eae oe 

I remember, too, the dark, close-packed quarters, 
and the very savory but rough cooking below 
decks, of which the poor unintelligible people 
always offered me a share. I remember, too, the 
fair, faxen hair, and the dresses, shapeless, but 
girdled round the waist, and the ruddy cheeks of 
these poor women. 

All this I remember. But one thing I can never 
forget, namely, the joy with which, one and all, 
men, women and children, they crowded down the 
steps of the vessel, and streamed up to the town, 
to the barracks, to the chief streets, to the sea- 
front, to the country around, only to look about, to 
feel free, to pluck a daisy, to throw a stone. 

This was joy to them—joy so plainly expressed 
in their smiles and gestures, that one who saw 
could never forget it. And now, after my short 
seven days on board a steamer, I felt my own joy 
at putting foot on shore, and I thought of and 
understood the joy of the Norwegian emigrants. 


~o~ 
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MODES OF SPEECH. 


In Doctor Pierson’s description of life in the 
Southwest as he saw it many years ago—‘before 
the war’—he speaks often of the peculiar turns of 
speech there prevalent. He was once present at 
an ecclesiastical meeting, where motions were piled 
upon each other until matters were in a frightful 
muddle. Finally the moderator was appealed to 
for a decision. 


He rose from his seat, as became a presiding 
officer thus appealed to, and lifting his lank form 
till his head was among the rafters of the low 
schoolhouse, he hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“Brethren, my decision is that you are all ahead 
of the hounds.’ 

Doctor Pierson confesses that he did not fully 
comprehend the meaning of the words, but he 
could not help seeing that the decision was per- 
fectly clear and satisfactory to the assembly. 

As Doctor Pierson travelled about—he was an 
agent of the Bible Society—he often put up for the 
night at very humble cabins, and commonly, before 
the family went to bed, he was invited to conduct 
family worship. The form of the invitation was 
peculiar and invariable. 

The Bible and hymn-book were brought forward 
and laid upon the table, and then the host turned 
> the preacher and said, “Will you take the books, 
sir?” : 


At table he was expected to ask a blessing, and 
here, again, the phraseology employed was pecu- 
liar. When all were seated, the man of thé house 
would say, 

Then all he 
invoked. 


“Will you make a_ beginning, sir?” 
ads were bowed, and the blessing was 


4 
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EASILY SATISFIED. 


During the Franco-German War, when many 
French prisoners were at Rastatt, the Countess 
Zeppelin was “like a real mother to them.” Every 
morning, says Chaplain Guers, she came with cart- 
loads of linen, clothing, medicine, and other stores, 
and as she divided them among the men she had a 
kind word for each. 


One day, after distributing all she had brought, 
she stopped before a subaltern just deprived of a 
imb. 

“Ah, my poor friend,” said she, “there is nothing 
left for you.” 

“Madame,” replied the soldier, ‘a smile from 
you will content me.” 

Here was French gallantry, cropping out amid 
the most horrible surroundings! 

A Turco, bald and black, and repulsive in his 
dirt and ugliness, passed close to the countess on 
another occasion. 

“See, Turco,” she said, offering him a long white 
shirt, “here is a new suit for you.” 

He donned it on the instant as proud as Artaban, 
and strutted round the wards shouting, “Me go 
marry now!” 





ms 
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EVIDENCE. 


A certain man in literature prided himself on 
his capacity for always being “on the spot.” It is 
not always possible, thought he, to be clever or 
powerful, but one can at least be ready. 


Said an honest Marshfield farmer in 1776, as he 
met the clergyman of the village very early in the 
opening day: , 

= good mornin’, parson! Another fine day.” 
. Then he nodded his head significantly toward 

le sun, just appearing above the cloudless horizon 
of Massachusetts ie and added: 
re do say the airth moves and the sun stands 
still; but you and I, parson, we git up airly, and 
We see it rise !” : 


a. 
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HIS AUTOGRAPH. 


The teacher was trying to teach Jonas the 


alphabet. She pointed to the letter X. “What’s 
that letter?” 





—e bashfully—Guess don’ know, marm. 
jonas, rine Think a minute. 
4 » bri ning—Yes, marm. Dat’s Daddy’s 
nhame.— Drake's Miposina. sates 


> 





“WELL,” said M i 
sean Mabel, looking up from her history 
lesson, “what I don’t understand about discovering 
how Columbus knew it was America 
never saw it before!” 


America is 
when he 








White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice’”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [ Adv. 


omanayiiipasiamean 

“The Best in the World,’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price We. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. (Adv. 








CARL FAELTEN, 
PI Director. 


begins Sept. 8. Send for Calendar. 
Manager, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


“‘B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 

We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


Founded by 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


Next school year 
FRANK W. HALE, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
MUS! 

















Short Talks on Life Insurance, 
interesting to every family. 


TALK 4. 


Do You Know 


that the richest men, the great financiers 
of this country, are the most heavily 
insured? Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker leads the list with $1,550,000, 
while several have half a million. This 
proves Life Insurance to be a profitable 
investment. If good for them, why 





not for you? 


Our Plan Is The Best. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


~ I SAY, AGNES, 


Have you seen the 


Ladies’ Sprinter 
SAFETY 


which is manufactured by 
the 


LUBURG MFG. CO., 


$21, 323 and 325 North 8th St., 
? I tell you it is a 
y, double drop frame, 
28-inch wheels, 114 inch cush- 
ion or pneumatic tires, rear 
rake, weight 40 pounds. 
All the girls are going to 
ride the Sprinter and if 
you wish to “stay with us,” 
getaSprinter. This com- | 
pany are also allowing lib- 
eral discounts to the trade on 
Cycles and Cycle Sundries. 
IF A DYSPEPTIC 
should ask me, ‘‘Why should I take Poluboskos?” 
I would say to him or her :— 


Because a stomach which is weak and unable 
to do full duty can get the whole nutrition 
of a barrel of flour in a few pounds of 
substance. 

Because the nerves are life, and as the nerves 
are so must the body be. Analysis has 
shown us that the nerve force or substance 
is almost entirely nitrogen. Were the nerves 
in perfect condition the body would be free 
from the majority of ills. Sapped and 
wasted as they are, we must restore them to 
their natural condition. We feed them 
with Poluboskos, nitrogen in its most assi- 
matible form, they become strong, healthy 
as nature intended, and the body responds. 

Pamphlet on application. 
EISNER & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 


a 





















are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 





which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. in SE 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


WHEN YOU SEE 
an imitation of our advertisement remember that the 
XTER $1.50 SHO 
is the one to buy. Do you prefer genuine or imitation ? 
« saved is a dollar ea x 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
.8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
e make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, 
widths C, D, and E, sizes 
11-2 to 8, in half 
sizes. Send 















"he, 


Dexter Shoe Co., 





143 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
(Formerly 299 Devonshire St.) 


Shoe Buttons Off? 


< il 2. 


For Family Use. | 
Button and fastener one piece of cold-rolled steel. 
For 25 cents we will send § dozen Shoe 
Buttons, with tools to apply. These | 
buttons are quickly and easily applied 
and will never come off. 


Agents wanted in every town. | 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE To ANY ADDRESS, 


MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 





YOU WOULD LIKE A 





7 
Piano or Organ if you could see and hear 
one. Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 
workmanship the very best. And prices are 


very reasonable, Would like to say more, but | 


rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 
—it will interest you. Sent free. 
GEO. P. BENT, Mnfr., CHICAGO, U.S. A, 
OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, | 
Bargains in Foreign Postage Stamps 
IS NOW READY. COPY FREE. | 
ALL Stampers GUARANTEED GENUINE. 
Correspondence Solicited. | 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50¢, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lllust'd, 25c, 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 
STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili. 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 all different, 
50c: 10 Peru, 10 Nicaragua, 10 Salvador, 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 
C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
_1007-1011 Locust St., St. LOUIS, MOs 


[PGES ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
WHAT? BR 
Saahawaanals) 
ey Oey ~ Fe = 



















EEL Cc 
’ DETROIT, MICH. 


A Tonic 
and 





A Pleasure: 


That’s the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ f° 


Beer 


You drink it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 

One package makes five gallons. 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the Sake 


of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is ‘* just as good ’’—’tis false, No imitation 


is as good as the genuine Hires’ 








Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


_ TBE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND, IND. 





CUITARS 


| GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 

AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 

| . If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send % cents 

in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

SAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Walts (the popular Society 

Waltz) kent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 

ot don Bells Soup. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 

thirty years. Try it. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


‘Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


|Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 
it or not. 


| Sold by every druggist, and manufac.ured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


5. 


} 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN 
| SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation fs just as good ; send v. 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,N.Y. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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$ (Tasteless—Effectual.) 


. 


4 FOR ALL 7 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 


DISORDERS. 
S Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
> Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
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MANDOLINS 
The 


50) V) 


The Marquette. 
Quarter-sawed Sycamore $8. 
The Lakeside e Ar 

~ $10.00 | Maple and Mahogany, 


Quarter-sawed Oak, - 
T Arion. | 
$12.00 | Same as preceding, inlaid, $20 | 


he Arion. 

Solid Mahogany, - - 
The Conservatory. 
Solid Rosewood, - - $20 


The Conservat ty. 
Bolid Rosewood, - - $13.50 
price the world affords. 


Pully warranted “' the best for the 





all the P parts and are the largess 
makers on the globe. 100,000 of our instruments now in use, 
Bold by all Genuine have name on t 


Lllustrated pamphlet mailed 


ide. ‘a o * free. 
reel HEALY. 160 te 168 State BL, Chicago. | 


LYON & HEALY, 1 


@ Meals. Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
@ ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of § 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling S ti and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Ooating. 


@ Ofall druggists. Price 25 cents a Box. 
‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekl 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single beng ~ A issue of the a. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Chek, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NE(THER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Gupipeies are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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For the Companion. 
CARE OF THE EARS. 


Much misdirected energy is expended by careful 
people in the effort to keep clean the innocent 
orifice of the organ of hearing. 

Serious injury often results to the delicate mucous 
membrane lining the canal of the ears from the 
pushing of wash-cloths, sponges and the like inside 
the delicate canal. Nothing should ever be pushed 
inside the canals of the ears. The cerumen, or 
wax, which is normally found there should not be 
removed until itcan be washed away with ordinary 
washing; this should not include a doubling or 
twisting of the end of a wash-cloth for the purpose 
of pushing it inside the auditory canal. 

It is common enough to find those who use pins, 
hair-pins and other hard bodies to remove the 
normal secretion of the ear from the canal. A 
physician is the only one who should put into the 
ear anything so hard as possibly to injure its 
delicate structure. If there is anything abnormal 
about the quantity or quality of the natural secre- 
tion, a physician should be consulted and his 
advice followed. 

No one should attempt himself to treat any 
supposed or real case of impacted or hardened 
cerumen. Efforts in this direction have been 
extremely harmful to the tympanum and delicate 
bones of the ears. Such attempts have also brought 
on the dreaded condition—which was before only 
a supposed one—by massing the cerumen at a 
narrowed point of the canal. 

The upper layer of epithelium of the membrane 
of the canal has the wonderful property of moving 
outward toward the opening of the ear, while still 
continuing part of the membrane. Thus a scab 
may be seen at one time quite near the drum of 
the ear, and afterward be found considerably 
nearer the orifice. In this way the protective wax 
is pushed gently outward without further assist- 
ance. 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that any 
dullness of hearing is beyond the help of the 
physician, and that, consequently, nothing can be 
done for it. Slight dullness of hearing is often 
occasioned by a catarrhal condition of the throat, 
which dullness gets better or worse as the condition 
of the membrane of the throat changes. The 
great majority of cases of deafness, it can be 
safely said, are not beyond improvement, or at 
least a checking of the degenerative process. 

A discharging, or “running,” ear should always 
have treatment at once. 


_ <—~——_— 


For the Companion. 


A CITY OF PIGMIES. 


In a quaint old geography which I once had the 
good fortune to own, the western coast of South 
America was decorated with tiny figures of men 
and women, among whom meandered the words, 
“The Land of the Pigmies.” More modern maps 
make no mention of such people, and I had 
forgotten that I ever believed in their existence, 
when I happened lately to come upon them again. 

A few months ago, perched on the summit of one 
of the highest of the Peruvian Andes, were dis- 
covered the ruins of a wonderful Pigmy city, the 
home of a race of dwarfs; and some of its most 
interesting relics—all that were transportable—are 
now on their way northward, to find a resting-place 
in our National Museum, at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. 

From these discoveries, it appears that the old 
belief in a tiny race, inhabiting the lowlands on 
the Pacific coast, was well-founded. There the 
little people lived, unmolested, so far as we know, 
for an indefinite time, till they were at last driven 
back upon the mountains by a larger and stronger 
race. Then they built and occupied the deserted 


city which to-day excites our wonder. 

This city of the past is built with great care, 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
surrounded by a wall twelve feet high and three 
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feet thick. In its centre is a high rock, crowned 
by the citadel, which is still in a fair state of 
preservation. 

The houses were all flat-roofed, covered with flat 
pieces of stone, overlaid with earth to keep out 
the rain. Each stood distinct from its neighbors, 
and opened into the common courtyard, which 
had a single gateway into the nearest street. The 
street was about two feet wide. From three of 
the courts openings have been found, leading 
down into round rooms, six feet in diameter, 
unlighted and dreary, which may have been used 
as dungeons. 

In another part of the little city have been found 
several mummies of adults. One of them is twenty- 
seven inches tall—an acknowledged chief and 
ruler, perhaps, by virtue of his majestic height 
and bearing! 

When did the little people live? How long ago 
did their carefully built homes fall into decay? 
What was their doom? How strange it seems, 
that after—it may be—thousands of years, they 
should live again for us, and the last tokens of 
their existence be brought to excite the attention 
of the newest nation of the world! K. W. M. 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


One is sometimes startled at the discovery of a 
new and most disagreeable force in a single word, 
when that word is applied to himself to charac- 
terize some unpleasant fact of which he has long 
been aware. ‘Don’t call me fleshy!” said a lady 
of magnificent proportions. “I don’t object to my 
size, but 1 simply can’t bear that word!” 

Another woman has not the least desire to 
> but cannot endure being called a “spin- 


Not long ago a pretty woman in the thirties 
announced her intention of taking a somewhat 
extended trip alone, and ended with the remark, 
“An old maid like me doesn’t need an escort.” 

Then Marjorie, the little maid of the family, 
burst into a torrent of tears. 

“You’re not an old maid, auntie!” she wailed. 
“You’re not! I can’t bear it!” 

“But I am, Marjorie,” said her aunt, laughing. 
me! it’s a nice thing to be. I like it.” 

“Oh, but you’re not, you’re not!” cried Marjorie, 


and she rushed off to the study to ask, passion- | 


ately, ‘‘Papa, is auntie an old maid?” 

“No, dear,” said her father, soothingly, ‘not at 
all. She’s only a postponed bride.” 

That proved wondrous comforting. The tears 
were speedily dried, but auntie herself was some- 
what electrified when a caller came that afternoon 
to hear the little girl inquire sweetly, and in a tone 
so innocent that no one could suggest her ceasing 
to repeat the remark : 

“Did > you know Aunt Helen is a postponed 
bride? Isn’t it nice?” 


UNPLEASANTLY AFFECTIONATE. 


An English traveller in Persia had arrived at 
Abadéh, where a European telegraph official, Mr. 
G—, welcomed him hospitably, and invited him 
to remain for the night. The prospect of a dinner 
and a bed was attractive to the wayfarer, and he 
gladly accepted the invitation. He says: 


An hour later I was comfortably settled upon 
the sofa, dozing over a volume of Punch, when 
my rest was suddenly disturbed by a loud bang at 
the sitting-room door, which, flying open, admitted 
= enormous animals, which | at first took for 
aogs. 

th of them made at once for my sofa, and 
while the larger one curled comfortably round my 
feet and composed itself to 4 the smaller one, 
evidently of a more affectionate disposition, seated 
itself on the floor and commenced licking my face 
and hands, an operation which, had I dared, I 
should strongly have resented. 

But the white, pas teeth and cruel-looking 
green eyes inspired me with respect, to use no 
stronger term; for I had by this time discovered 
that these domestic pets were panthers! To my 
great relief, Mr. G—— entered at this juncture. 

“Making friends with the panthers, I see,” he 
remarked, pleasantly. “They are nice, compan- 
ionable beasts.” 

That may have been true at the time. The fact 
remains, however, that three months afterward 
the “affectionate one” half-deyvoured a native 
child! The neighborhood of Abadéh, Mr. G—— 
informed me, swarms with these animals. 


SHE UNDERSTOOD PART. 


Natalie Phair, a Beacon Street seven-year-old, 
models her walk and conversation on those of her 
elder brothers, who are much given to athletics 
and the slang of sport. 


Natalie’s eyes are “peepers,” her hands are 
“dukes.” One day when she had run till nearly 
out of breath she said, “‘Mother, my bellows seem 
out of order.” 

More recently her mother, observing her to be 
restless, said, ‘Natalie, what is the matter with 
you? You seem to be on needles and pins.” 

Natalie pondered for full half a minute and then 
said, ‘Mother dear, I don’t know what you mean. 
Of course I know that my pins are my legs, but 
what do you mean by saying that I’m on needles?” 


ANOTHER NAME. 


The joke-maker has been at work again on the 
Boston baked bean. This time, as reported by the 
Philadelphia World, he is a restaurant waiter, who 
evidently would not need to resort to French 
phrases in composing a menu. 

“Give me a plate of hot beans,” said the man at 
his table. 

“Pork with it?” 

“Yes.” 

Then the waiter called out the order, “Boston 


and Chicago limited,” and beans and pork for one 
came back. 


VALUABLE IDOL. 


An exchange says that a lady who was looking 
about in a bric-a-brac shop with a view to pur- 
chasing something odd, noticed a quaint figure, the 
head and shoulders of which appeared above the 
counter. 


“What is that Japanese idol over there worth?” 
she inquired. 
ee... salesman’s reply was given in a subdued 

ne: 

“Worth about half a million, madam; it’s the 
proprietor.” 


A NEWSPAPER, of a sort too common, says there 
are twin brothers in Pennsylvania who look so 
much alike that they often borrow money of each 
other without knowing it. 





*“‘Brown’s Household Panacea”’ will be found 
invaluable as a h hold remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 











Nothing fills the eye and the 
feeling so full of unquestioning 
pleasure as varnish—new varnish 
fresh from the brush. 

Do you know that old varnish 
is richer, if it was right when 
new ? 

Will you read one ™ in the “People’s Text- 
Book?” free. 

MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


nagty ate, 


‘‘Our disinterested profes- 
sional opinion is that it is 
the least mechanical in fin- 
ished effect of any machine- 
made wall covering extant.” 


A 


The opinion of Frederick Parsons, the London 
Decorator, on the new English material, Ana- 
glypta. #*#*## ee HERR EE 
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Agents for America, Nevius & Haviland, 
500 West 42d Street, New York City. 
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HAS, 


TRAVELS A LONG DISTANCE. 


Who would have thought that the Carlshad 
Sprudel Springs can be brought from Europe to 
America ? and yet you can obtain Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt here at every drug store, which contains al] 
the solid constituents of the water. Do not be 
imposed upon by unscrupulous dealers. Insist 
upon the genuine imported article. ‘Eisner & 
Mendelson Co., Sole Agts., N.Y.,”’ on every bottle. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


For the Babies. 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., late Professor of 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond : 


“For some time I have been using Buffale Lithia 
Water in the preparation of ARTIFICIAL Foop ror 
INFANTS. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted 
to when the mother is not able to suckle her child and 
it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objec- 
tion, along with many others, to cow’s milk, is its 
Acipity. Human milk is always alkaline, but cow's 
milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, 
is almost always acid. This is the principal reason why 
the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime 
water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. 
I believe the long-continued use of lime water is hurtful 
to digestion, and last summer when I was feeding two 
of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse 
adding lime water to prevent colic and intestinal ce. 
rangement, which the food otherwise produced, | 
directed her to use No.2 Buffalo Lithia Water in 
preparing the food, with immediate and continued good 
results, The water was added until the milk lost its 
acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles, $5, ft. o. b., here, or at all Druggists. 


| THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


32-Page Ilustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 
HOTEL NOW OPEN. 
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ETHEL :—“Agnes, you are a regular little laundress, this chiffon looks 


like new.” 


AGNEs :—“ Of course it does, I wash it with Ivory Soap.” 


ETHEL :—“ Ah, that’s the secret ! 


How do you manage it?” 


AGNES -—*“ Oh, I make a nice lather of Ivory Soap, float the chiffon or 
embroidery about in it a bit until it is clear, squeeze it out, pat it 
softly in a damask towel until half dry, then arrange the edges, 


press it out and it looks like new. 


Ivory Soap, you know, does 


not injure the most delicate colors and is invaluable for art embroi- 


deries and all fine fabrics.” 


CopyRiGHT 1891, BY THE Procter & GamBLe Co. 








Pay the Price of the 
oyal for Royal only. 


Actual tests show the Royal Baking 
Powder to be 27 per cent. stronger than 


any other brand on the market. 


If an= 


other baking powder is forced upon you 
by the grocer, see that you are charged 


the correspondingly 


lower price. 
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Self- 
Playing. 


The . “Symphony” 





The lightest popular Song or Waltz to the finest Overture or Symphony can be played with 
the greatest artistic embellishments and orchestral effects, even though you know nothing about 
music. Plays also by Keyboard. Call and hear them. You'll be surprised. 


OutveR Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. Lyon, PoTTEeR Co., Chicago, Il. A. L. BANCROFT Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
CaRL HorrManN, Leavenworth, Kan. F. A. NORTH AND Co., Philadelphia, Pa. HARDMAN, Peck Co., New York. 


Or send for Catalogue to 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 








Brandreth’s Pills. 


When anything stands a test of sixty years among 
discriminating people like the Americans, it is pretty good 
evidence that there is merit somewhere. The value of a 
medicine is best proved by its continued use from year to year 
by the same persons and families, as well as by a steady, 
increasing sale. Few, if any, medicines have met with such 
continued success and popularity as has marked the introduc- 
tion and progress of Brandreth’s Pills, which, after a trial of 
sixty years, are conceded to be the safest and most effective 
purgative and blood-purifier introduced to the public. 

That this is the result of merit, and that Brandreth’s Pills 
actually perform all that is claimed for them, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that those who regard them with the 
greatest favor are those who have used them the longest. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely vegetable, absolutely 
harmless, and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine store, either plain or sugar-coated. 








“To teach the Gospel of Health—to supply the wee. of strength- 
ful happiness—to make money benefiting everybod 


To O Folks 
Who Love 
Out Doors 


Glorious Spring breathes breezy welcome to all creation 
—all outdoors is open — Health, strength, activity, clear 
headedness are fashionable The busy brain needs reno- 
vation—The bicycle is the vehicle of strength, health, and 
pleasure—To learn is easy—three half hours master it — 
easier than walking—safer than carriage riding—the ex- 
ercise of true exhilarative pleasure—You’re in good com- 
pany—the first families, ablest lawyers, ministers, doctors, 
business men, society ladies, wives, mothers, young folks, 
everybody, cycle now-a-days. 

Book about Columbias, 52 pages, 41 beautiful engravings, free at 
all Columbia agencies, mailed free for two two-cent stamps by 
writing Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. There are more 
active Columbias than all other high grade bicycles—the Columbia 
factory is the lar: — and most complete in the world—it does not 


kuow how to produce a low grade machine—the unanimous opinion 
of skilled experts—altogether suggest that it is better to buy a Columbia. 
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$500.00 Premium OFFER! 


Premiums for Calendars and Verses. For several years we 
have issued Calendars, the design being made only for us. 

Desiring to make known the merits of ‘our Own Make ‘Ladies’ 
$2.50’ and ‘‘Hand-Sewed,”’ and ‘‘Gents’ $2.50’’ and ‘‘Good- 
year’’ Shoes, we offer for a Calendar design 17 x 24, three premiums : 
First, $200, second, $100, and third, $50. We also offer for verses, 
three premiums: First, $75, second, $50, and third, $25. 

Conditions. The verses must not contain more than 
twenty-four lines nor less than twelve. The lines must not aver- 
age more than eight words each. Three competent persons 
will act as judges. All designs and verses to be received 
by us not later than August 1, 1892. 

Payment of premiums will be made 
promptly after the above date. Address, 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This is Our Own Make $2.50 Ladies’ Shoe. 


We 


Give 
this kK 

















Ask Your Dealer for Same. 





You can 
have the 
Desk or 
Lamp 
FREE 


If you will buy 
one of our Combina- 
tion Boxes of Sweet 
Home Soap and 
Toilet Articles, 
which we sell on 
trial too. 


You must have 
SOAP-It is an abso- 
lute necessity—the only 
question is where you 
shall buy it; we make it 
a decided object for 
you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all 
middle-men and deal- 
ers’ profits. 


The “Chautauqua Desk 


is a “thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who 
possess one. It is artistically designed, ———— in appoint 
ments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine 
out of ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place yd 
writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., etc., whic will be 
used and appreciated b every member of the family. 

It is made of SOL D » varnished and hand-rubbed 
finish, with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high, is | Clothes Without Boiling or Rubbing. 
two and a half (24) feet wide and ten and a half (104) inches Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
deep. Simple—Easy—Efficient. In each pack 

It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy age is a coupon for We., — in 





EACH BOX CONTAINS 





| ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) 86,00 


“SWEET HOME’ Family Soap, 
enough to last an average family one 
year. Has no superior. 

11 BOXES BORAXINE, a New 1.10 
and Wonderful Discovery ! How to Wash 





jap shelves, a top shelf for bric -A-brac, seven } - aa. holes | goods—worth in a 1.10 
‘or papers, compartments for letter paper, ink, 7 
Whe n placed in your home, filled with ow hy whic h you | One Box (1-4 Doz.) “Modjenka 
prize and ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will Complexion Soap. -60 
become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us An exquisite beautifier. ‘Imparting a 
for adding a new pleasure to your life velvety softness to the skin, which is 
| greatly admired. It removes all rough 
ness, redness, blotches, pimples and im 
perfections from the face. Especially 
Y0 R N NO R S adapted for the nursery or children’s use, 
ORDER U U | K. One Bottle Modjeska Perfome, 
A DELICATE, refined, delicious perfume. 
We do not ask you Most popular and lasting made. 30 
T O-DAY to remit in advance, | One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath 
. Toilet Soap. A delightful and ex 
or take any chances. hilarating substitute for sea bathing. -30 
We merely ask permission to send youa | One Box 1 4 Doz. ) Creme Oat- - 
P P . men oilet Soap. Yd 
DESK and Combination Box, and if after 
‘ Ope Box (l- 4 Des. ) Elite Teilet 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL you are fully con-| Soap 20 
i i i One English noe Modje in Cold 
vinced that the soap and toilet articles are Cream, polentelly Pleasant, Sooth 
all we claim you can then pay the bill — ing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
ps * é and Lips. 25 
$10.00. But if you are not satisfied in | One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Pow- 
; i | der. Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
every way, no chaige will be made for gums, sweetens the breath. 25 
what you have used and we will take the | 9). packet Clove Pink Sachet 
box away at our own expense. HOW | Powder, Ke fined, Lasting. 25 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap 30 


CAN WE DO MORE? If you want the | 





Lamp instead of the Desk, state it in your | Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.00 
order. Price of DESK if Bought of Dealer, 10.00 
Some people prefer to send cash with All for $1 0 —s oT ad $21.00 
order—we do not ask it—but if you rou in 
advance, we will place in the addi- CHATis. 


tion te all the other extras BY a vale 
able present. ere boxes are paid for in 
advance, we ship same day order is re- 
ceived. All other orders are filled in their 
regularturn. Persons remittingin advance 
can have their money refunded witness 
oegement a coupes if the sex, or r DES 

sno cere Skev sii ICE OF 
Box ceo PLETE, "5 LY $10. oo. includ- 
ing the DESK. 


Established 1875. Incorporated 1892. 
Paid up Cash Capital, $500,000. 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used 
‘sweet Home’’ Soap for several years have 
become Stockholders in our Company 


LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: Seneca, Heacock and 
Carrel Streets. 











We can refer you to thousands of people who have used 
Sweet Home Soap for many years and still order at regular 
intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo ; 
Henry C ‘lews & Co., Bankers, New York; Metropolitan 
National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the United 
States. Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. 


Welt EVER READY DF “tat 


Tipped . Through. 
See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof, Beware of 1 mitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
































An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and grz ay hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful, In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, oy quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
&e. All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
BARCLAY & Ce.. 








ESTABLISHED 1801 * 


44 Stone St.. New Vork. 
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You Can’t Keep Cool 


while you’re rubbing away 






id “ey 
N 


Swat) over a tub of steaming 
‘e¢@ clothes. If you want to 


keép comfortable and save 
your health (think of 
inhaling that fetid 
steam) and strength, 
stop the rubbing — 
and the steaming. 
Pearline does it. 
Pearline; cold 
water; no boiling; 
little work; that is the programme for hot- 
weather washing. 

This taking away of the rubbing is more 
than a matter of saving work. It’s a saving 
of needless and ruinous wear and tear to all 
your summer clothing. 

Directions for this easy, safe and economical 
washing, on every package of Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Beware “this is as good as” or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


FALSE — Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer 
sends you an imitation, be honest — send it back. JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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MENTS, BUYLOTS 


IN THE 


. TOWN OF GRIFFITH . 


THE COMING GREAT 


Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago, 


WHICH HAS 


FOUR RAILROADS 
NOW IN OPERATION 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
THE GRAND TRUNK 
THE GHICAGO & ERIE 
and THE ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN 


(+He cHicaco ouTER BELT Line) 


n Je. = 
! CAGO which encircles Chicago as shown 


a on the map, making a switch con- 
nection with all 

3 FAIR her railroads, and 
giving GRIFFITH 


— a © Griffith has also 
Lo. ie two oil pipe lines of 

‘ |the Standard Oil 
Co., which supply 
oil to factories for 
fuel much cheaper 
than coal. 











Griffith is the only. factory suburb of 
Chicago having two oil pipe lines and 
four railroads— including a complete 
Belt Line. 

Low freights and cheap fuel attract fac- 
tories—factories bring population—popu- 
lation makes large cities out of small 
suburbs. If you can sow your savings 
in a small but growing suburb, and reap 

our harvest in a large city, that’s shrewd 
nvesting ! 

Griffith is still new — ground-floor 
chances there yet—and on easy terms. 
Residence lots as cheap. as $120—best 
ones $300; business lots $350—best ones 
$650. Monthly payments $4 to $15, if 
desired, with interest at six per cent. 





Discounts for half or all cash. 


HOW ? 


The choicest locations can now be had 
in two new additions—but best lots go 
fast! To be sure of them send $10 per 
lot deposit* and we will immediately re- 
serve for you the best unsold of the kind 
and price you specify—guaranteed high 
and dry—and will send marked plat and 
full particulars, You can then investigate 
fully, andif not suited exchange for any 
lots unsold. 

Or, if you prefer to take the risk of 
losing choicest locations, send first for 
plat and select for yourself. Sent free— 
We are only waiting for your address; 
here is ours: 


JAY DWIGGINS & CO. 
Founders and Promoters of Griffith 
Room 409, 140 Washington Street, Chicago 
*W’e refer as to our standing to the Columbia 
and Metropolitan National Banks, of Chicago. 
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Dangerous 


Horseshoe 


Nails. 


If every owner of Horses knew what kind of nails were 
used by the Blacksmith in shoeing, there would be fewer 


Lame and Ruined Horses. 


Split Nails that will Split, Sliver or Break are certain to do harm to the Horse 

s p 2 , with which they are used, for if the split prong does not penetrate the 

Nazls. tender part of the foot and cause lockjaw it will injure the hoof and bring 
lameness, which will lessen the value and usefulness of the horse. 











Taken from a lame horse in Worcester, Mass. 





Split Nails are made by machinery that first produces a blank that looks 
flow they like a blunt, heavy nail. Afterward this blank is rolled cold down to the 
are made, desired thickness and is made the shape of a finished nail by shearing the 
edges and point, as shown in the illustration below. 
The Evil The effect of this process on cold iron is to separate the fibres of the metal, 
and in the cutting, a ridge is left on each side of every nail, while in many 
Results. the parts divided by this ridge can be easily pried apart with the fingernail. 


Cees 4 Gee 


Is Your Horse Shod with These Nails ? 


Putnam Nail s 2 Hot-Forged from the best Swedish iron 


while at welding heat by the action of Hammers 
alone, and then Hammer-Pointed. Thus the old hand process is followed 
in every particular, in which there is no clipping, shearing or rolling. Putnam 
Nails are the only Horseshoe Nails in the world identical with the hand-made 
nail which can never Split, Sliver or Break. 
For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail, Mention this paper. 


Charming Picture FREE. How to Get It. 


Colored Lithograph, an exact copy of the original Just step around to your nearest Blacksmith and 
valuable painting owned by the Putnam Nail Co. } ask him what kind of Horseshoe Nails he uses. 


Size 21x13 inches, a charming picture for any } Send us this information with his name and five | 


Parlor, Library or Chamber. 2-cent stamps to pay postage. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





A Dress 
Necessity. 


All genu- 
ine Warren 
Hose Supporters 
are made with the 
Warren Fasten- 
er, with Rounded 
Rib on Holding 
Edges: the rea- 


son why the Warren 
cannot cut the stock- 


ing. The War- 
ren is for sale 
everywhere. 
Made by 
Geo. Frost * 
Co., Boston. 


























